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PREFACE 


In the wake of the defeat of the 1980/81 hunger strikes in the Six Counties the 
national struggle in Ireland has , at the time of writing, profoundly ebbed. The 
IRA/AINLA can still strike symbolic targets in Britain (eg. the Household Cav- 
alry) or units can still prove a match for the British troops on the streets of 
Northern Ireland's cities. Yet, once again, the masses are off the streets. 


Two years ago, the Iriah hunger strikes had set the North ablaze with mass 
action- demonstrations, strikea- such as had not been seen for several years. 
The heroism of the H~Block prisoners’ confrontation with the murderous That- 
cher Government raised not only the North. In the Twenty-Six Counties popular 
indignation reached mags proportions again. Even in Britain, deep unease was 
experienced by the publicists of the official disinformation on Ireland. Within 
the labour movement a definite questioning of the British role in Northern 
Ireland began, a role which the Labour Party had colluded with ever since 
Partition. The subterranean rumblings were even to be heard in the September 
1981 Labour Party Conference, at which Ireland was bitterly debated for the 
first time in years. 


The defeat of the hunger strikes and the subsiding of the mass struggles which 
accompanied them has inevitably affected the solidarity struggle in Britain. 
The agitation that reached significant proportions around the time of the hunger 
strikes hag faded away. New anti-Nationalist measures , new concessions to 
the Orange bigots may revive the attention of the labour movement but it is not 
the duty of revolutionaries to await ‘spontaneous’ intereat but, rather, to prep~ 
are for decisive moments by a steady straam of well-explained agitation and 
propaganda ii the trade unions and the Labour Party. 


This is our purpose in producing this pamphlet. The material hag been assem- 
bled with the aim of laying the political basis for solidarity work in Britain. 

A detailed history of national oppression in Ireland is not our main concern 
here, but material on this is presented in the first document and in the archive 
piece from 1944. We assume that most people who read this will accept that 
national oppression exists. This pamphlet alms to show what conclusions 

flow, or should flow, from this realisation, 








The majer piece here, 'Yreland, the National Question and the International Social~ 
ists (IS)', was written in the summer of 1974 ry the Left Faction of IS. This fac- 
tion wae to gather together the initia! esdre that formed Wor. ers Power after the 
Left Faction's expulsion In 1975. ‘The failure of the centriaf left fin particular 

IS, now the Socialist Workers Party (SWP), after the Aldershot bombings was 

the initial inspiration behind the formation of the Left Faction. This factional plat~ 
form takes the opportuntiy ic state some fundanientai truths of Marxism on the 
National Question, in an aitempt to educate the rank and file of IS. They retain 
their validity today. A foreword baa been added to place the document tn its 
context. Footnotes have been added, bat otherwise only minor stylistic changes 
have been made. 


‘Ten Years of Solidarity Work’ surveys the pitfalls of opportenism that have 
bedevilled Irish solidarity work between 1973 and 1983. The errors of the Left 
have been due either to ‘lofi! accommodation to the politics of the Troops Out 
Movement (TOM), or a one-sided reaction to its fellures. Few, if any, have 
drawn correct lessons of this experience. Some, like Geoff Bell, in a recent 
influential book of Labour Party policy and Ireland, refuse to critically examine 
the last ten years. He briefly alludeg to the failure of solidarity work thus: 


''The inability of TOM to build the ‘mass campaign’ it hoped for 
was due to the hostile environment it had to work in" 
("Troublesome Business" G. Beli, Pluto 1982) 


Building an anti-impertaliat solidarity movement, confronting chauvinism in the 
British working class, will always involve working in a ‘hostile environment! 

if done seriously. This glib appraisal turns the truth on its head. The failures 
of the last 10 years have been primarily subjective ones; the failure of political 
leadership to formulate principles, strategy and tactics - ‘Ten Years of 
Solidarity Work’ puts the record straight and iays the basis : or principled 
alternatives. 


We include the archive piece, not because we agree with everything in it, but 
because it ig not widely available, and has not (te our knowledge) been reprinted. 
The authorship is unknown, but the 'Triah Trotakyiste” reaponsible, working in 
relative isolation during war time, have produced an early attempt at explaining 
the National Question in Ireland, using Troteky's theory of permanent revolution 
asaguide. Ag far as we are aware, tue thesse were not officially adopted by 
the Fourth International after the war. 


The pamphlet is highly polemical, and deliberately ec. A principled alternative 
to TOM and ita succeasors will only be forged out of struggle over ideas, in 

the first instance. Yet Workers Power does net regard polemic alone to be 
sufficient. Points of common activity can and myst be found. The Left 

Faction urged 1S to help taunch Troops Out work In the Labour movement. 
Workers Power haa responded to evenie such as the hunger strikes by throwing 
the organisation into taking up the anti-imporialist cause within the working class. 
At the moment, independent werk on Ireland, foining with others where poaeible, 
ig the guide to our activity. Yet, as a lighting propaganda group, and given the 
political confusion on the Left, this pamphlet is one of the biggest contributiona 
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we can currently make in Britain to the cause of Irish freedom. If the politics 
contained in this pamphlet help to re-crient anti-impertalist aclidarity work 
in Britain, then the herole fighters for Irish freedom will for ones have been 
well served by their brothers and sisters on the mainland. 


Workers Power danvary 1983 
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IRELAND, THE NATIONAL 
QUESTION AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIALISTS 


FOREWORD 


The origina of the Workers Power Group lie in the formation and struggle of 
the Left Faction of the International Socialists (IS) (now the Socialist Workers 
Party). The main document in this collection - "Ireland, the National Question 
and J.9."' was produced in the summer of 1974, and deals with the issues which 
brought the Left Faction into existence two years earlier. 


Nine years on, the document has lost none of its relevance. It does not pretend 
to be exhaustive, yet confronting the problem of an IS membership which was 
woefully and deliberately undereducated by its national leadership on the Irish 
queation, the document was a deliberate attempt to re-state some basic Marxist 
analysis of Irish history. It tries to sketch the attitudes of Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Trotsky to nationalist struggles. Above all, it exposes the distance that 
lay between that tradition and the practical record of the IS. In doing so it nec- 
essarily confronts the IS membership with the real character of Republicanism, 
the role of the Protestant working class. It confronts the IS leadership's 
attempts to charge the IRA with "individual terrorism". In stripping away the 
ideological cover for IS's own inactivity over Ireland and its capitulation to 
chauvinism when put ‘to the test, "Ireland, the National Question and IS" estab- 
lishes the practical urgency of internationalism in revolutionary politics, and 
outlines the principled basis for Irish solidarity work. 


Despite the correctness of the criticisms levelled against the IS leadership in 
the document, it should still be seen as a factional document. It was the prod- 
uct pf a faction stfll discovering the real significance of the abberations of the 
IS leadership. It tends, therefore, to treat the Socialist Worker Editorial reac-~ 
tion to the Aldershot bombings as novel (see Appendix 1). Yet this reaction 
was but a logical outcome of the whole political method of the IS. Although one 
could find formaily correct statements in Socialist Worker before the Aldershot 
bombings, they had been made before there was any mass hostile anti-Irish 
reaction in Britain. Before it was necessary to stand firm against chauvinism 
in the British working class. The Left Faction was yet to draw together the 
disparate threads of its critique of the leadership into a complete factional plat- 
form. By the 1975 pre-Conference discussion, this had been done, and the 
root error of the IS (and of the SWP today) method pointed to - Economism. In 
the 1975 platform of the Left Faction it was recognised that the neglect of Irish 
solidarity work was not the only error of IS, but: . 

" All have in common a tendency to accommodate towards and tail the 

immediate economic struggles of the class. We consider this to be a 
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consistent feature of the polities of IS. The organisation has an econ~ 
omistic tendency to view with hostility all politics not posed directly 
within the economic struggle of the class. For this reason IS puts. 
forward the wage and unemployment policies that it doea. For this 
reason it considers the question of government, women and Treland 
to be diversions " (1) 


Such an approach to politics was weil illustrated by the fact that Tony Cliff's 
book on "The Crisis" written in the mid-1970s had nothing to say about 
British imperialism and Ireland. The document does not make it clear that 
economism is bound to repeatedly fail the test of twists and turns in the inter- 
national class war. The response to the Aldershot bombs in the February of 
1972 could have been expected given the response of Socialist Worker to the 
British troops being sent into the Six Counties in August 1969. The Catholic 
Civil Rights movement had met with fierce loyalist repression, mainly via 
the notorious B-Specials. Callaghan, then the Labour Home Office Minister, 
justified the troop placements as providing protection to the Catholics. The 
task of revolutionaries ‘was to expose the hollowness of this claim and to point 
out that the real reason was to stabilise the situation so that continued British 
domination, via the Ulster Loyalists, could be secured. Instead, IS accommo-~ 
dated to the paternalistic chauvinism of the British working class, which 
Callaghan relied upon and bolstered: 


‘The intervention of the British troops only allows a temporary 
breathing space in which defences of the Catholic community can be 
strengthened " (2) 


The fact that the troops' role was primarily to halt the process of an indepen- 
dent defence being built by the nationalist minority against Loyalist pogroms 
was ignored. 


Because the method of economiam is incapable of a scientific and consistent 
analysis of the Irish struggle, it was inevitable that the leadership's attempts 
to come to grips with events in the Six Counties would be gems of impression- 
ism, leading to conclusions forgotten the day after they were sanctified as 

holy writ. For example, Cliff was to argue by 1972 that the IRA were finished, 
just before the Aldershot bombings proved the contrary. The 1973 IS Irish 
Conference stated that the Irish crisis was over due to the Sunningdale Agree- 
ment. The Left Faction refuted these at the time and were proven correct. 


After Aldershot the 18 leaders ran for cover, either dropping the position of 
"unconditional but critical support", or making a nonsense of it. For some 
two years after 1972, the IS did virtually no work around Ireland. Even the 
opportunities opened up by the formation of the Troops Out Movement (TOM) 
in 1973 were subjected to sectarian dismissal. The demagogic device of the 
leadership used to oppose work in TOM ~ doing it independently - was a sham. 
Eventually, IS's fraternal organisation in the Six Counties, the Socialist 
Workers Movene nt (SWM) was moved to officially criticise IS, a criticism 
which was kept from the members. Even the IS Irish Conference of 1973 was 
forced to confirm the scandalous state of IS Irish solidarity work. 


The Left Faction produced a considerable body of material during its existence. 
However, the IS leadership never saw fit to grace the membership with one 
word of reply to any Left Faction position. A leadership which refused to 
respond politically to the criticisms was bound to deepen its errors. And go 


it was tobe. The Birmingham Pub bombings of November 1974 resulted in 21 
deaths, mainly civilian. Many more, some 100, were injured. Although the 

IRA denied responsibility, and the possibility of a Special Branch provocation 
remaing to thig day, the assumption of IRA involvement had to be met head on. 
All the failures underlined by the Left Faction a few months earlier in "Ireland, 
the National Question and IS"! were amplified. Sam ialist Worker completely capit- 
ulated to the wave of chauvinist hysteria. Its fron page proclaimed "All socialists 
must condermnd these killings". (3) 


Socialist Worker's response to Birmingham was an attempt to placate the 
chauvinism of British workers, rather than challenge it. Not only did IS not 
subordinate criticism of the Provog to unconditional support for their right to 
carry through these actions, but the criticisms themselves were made from 
entirely the wrong standpoint. Socialist Worker did not criticise IRA actions 
from the point of view of the atomising effect they have upon the anti-imperialist 
struggle within the working clags of Ireland. On the contrary, IS criticiged the 
IRA from the vantage of the injured senatbilities of the British working class. 


The record of the SWP since 1974 Is equally depressing, and no less disgraceful. 
It should be stressed that the reaponsibility lies upon the shoulders of the IS/SWP 
leadership for failing te develop an anti-imperialist movement. Within the far left 
there was no other organisation in the early to mid 1270s with a bigger implant- 
ation in the working class. The proletarian make-up of the SWP has never been 
higher than at that time. The failure to turn these favourable conditions to the 
advantage of TOM from 1973 were squandered. ‘Jradually, after 1975 when 
repression was stepped up, isolated SWP branches showed an interest in TOM. 
Evenutally, in 1976 the SWP helped produce the first edition of a Troops Out 
newspaper, But its relationship to TOM was always half'-hearted, happy to 
service TOM and in return be given credibility via a place on TOM platforma. It 
was certainly at odde with any serious work in the trade unions on Ireland. 


The IS never took a political lead in TOM. When TOM split in 1977, it was 
left to Big Flame and the IMG to make the running. The IS only committed 
itself to UTOM at its 3rd Conference in 1978. The last five years have seen 
nothing change. The Socialist Worker response te the Le Mans bombing in 
1978, to Warrenpoint and Mountbatten's death in 1979, to the Chelsea barrack 
bomb of 1980(81) have been but echoes of Aldershot and Birmingham. 


Launching ne initiative of its own, the SWP has been content to tail the work 

ef others ' mimicing the political bankruptcy of others in the process. This 
was as true of the August 14th 1979 march initiated by the Young Liberals as 

it was of the Hunger Strike campaign when Socialist Worker mirrored the hum-~ 
anitarian approach of the pacifists, the Hberais and the clergy. We can expect 
little more in the 1980s from Socialist Worker. The SWP tamely tacked them~- 
selves onto the February 1982 Labour Committee on Ireland conference, which 
was not built for by the SWP, hardly attended by them and barely recorded in 
the pages of their newspaper. They will hibernate until the resistance of the 
nationaliet population in the Six Counties makes it diplomatically {mpossible, at 
which point they will devote a fraction of their resources to offsetting criticisms 
by peddling their latest varfety of broad (ie crosa-class) solidarity movement. 
Bold anti-imperiulism, the very least the Irish deserve, will appear, if at ail, 
after the event in the pages cf a theoreticsi review. The shameful episedes in 
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the SWP's histery, recorded in these pages, will likely return to shape the future, 
unless the serious militents in the SWP launch a concerted fight against their past. 


Footnotes: : 

1) "Workers Answer to the Crisis'' (Left Faction Platform) p 17 
2) "Socialist Worker" 21/8/69 

3) "Socialist Worker" 50/11/74 


INT RODUC TION 


Why is it necessary to write this document? For at least the last two years, IS's 
work on the Irish question hag been in decline. Indeed it has been in decline 
since the highpoint of involvement in the 1969-1971 period. This should be 
surprising to all comrades since the struggle in Ireland has since that period 
intensified; we have seen the Fall of Stormont, the Bloody S nday Massacre, 
the Provo's campaign, the rise and fall of ‘power sharing’ and the Protestant 
General Strike (1). Recently the first signs of 'twar weariness" have begun to 
appear in Britain, and the ruling class have opened up a semi-public debate on 
whether or not to get out of Ulster (2). All this at a time of mounting economic 
and social crisis. It saems hardly credible that a revolutionary organisation 
would let its Irish work decline in such a period. 


Why is Ireland so important for the British working class and for those trying 
to build a revolutionary party? Firstly, as it ig part of the current crisis of 
our ruling class - having immediate repercussions here; a "get the troops out" 
call could well become important if the bi-partisan Labour/Tory agreement 
breaks down. Ulster is also an area where the ruling class can try out some 

of their ''solutions for the crisis. Our rulers have an army well trianed in 
techniques ranging from riot control to full scale urban fighting. The occupat- 
ions of Heathrow and the utternaces of Kitson show how close this situation is to 
us at present. On the other hand an army weakened and demoralised by ita lack 
of success in Ireland is that much more vulnerable if used against workers in 
Britain. 


Secondly, Ireland is important ideologically. It is an issue for the yellow press, 
the radio and TV to stoke up chauvinist passions amongst workers, hatred of 
the Irish (including Irish workers in Britain), identification with "our boys" in 
Ireland, hostility to "violence and terrorism" when the oppressed fight back, 
tolerance of "law and order! when repression is stepped up. We can expect 

an intensified use of this weapon of anti-Irish chauviniem parallel with racist 
propaganda. We can expect it from the same sources in varying forms, Labour 
Party MPs, Tories and the National Front. The latter are at the moment in 
closer alliance with the Orange bigots which may bring them some large scale 
support in Glasgow and perhaps Liverpool (3). Ulster itself could be a bridge- 
head for a real fascist movement which would threaten both the irish and the 


British working classes. Thirdly for us as revolutionaries, our attitude to the 
Trish national struggle is a key test of our internstionalism. It is a key issus on 
which to build an internationalist current in the Britigh working class. A Brit- 
ish worker committed to internstionalism over Treland is a comrade who can 
'swim against the stream’. 


In the light of this it is nothing short of a scandal that 1.3. has done go little 
to ever educate its own membership on Ireland. It can certainly lay no claim 
to have done any more than an enisodic propaganda piece in Socialist Worker 
with some factual reporting from Mike Miller and Eamonn McCann. 


The comrades on the Irieh eub-committee cannot be made scapegoats for this. 
The responsibility, we believe, lies squarely with the leadership. We believe 
that I.S.'s practical failings flow from a political weakness. Though I. 8, stands 
formally for'unconditiona! but critical support for all those socialists and re- 
publicans fighting British Imperialism" it has never given this position an agit- 
ational cutting edge - a clear defeatist slogan. This ig not to say we didn't 
attack British policy on Ireland, For many workers under the influence of chau~- 
vinism this was tantamount to openty espousing the cause ot the TRA. However, 
tor those who were deeply concerned with Iretand and whose attitude was nearer 
pacifism (hostile to the troops put also to the TRA) ~ those in short most likely 
to join I.S., our line was equivocal, somewhat shame-faced and half-hearted. 
'tWe support the IRA's right to defend the catholic workers homes";''We supp~ 
ort them but we cannot support terrorism", Our statements time and again 
avoided outright support for the armed struggle (war) of the IRA against the 
British troops. Indeed the National Committee and the National Conference re 
fuged to take up the defeatist slogan "For the IRA against the British army" 

a sharp contrast with ita use of ‘Victory to the NLF" in 1968. (4) 


We believe it is vitally Important that 1.5. undertakes a whole-hearted agitation 

to pulid a non-chauvinist movement in the British working class for the withdrawal 
of the troops. We believe that in such a movement I, S, nmiust raise its own anti-~ 
Imperialist position, and that in thts work the political level! of our membership 
can be raised, and many workers won to revotutionary socialism. We belleve that 
this can only be done with a fundamental and honest re-appraisal of the group's 
politics on Ireland. 


WHY SUPPORT THE IRA? 


1.S. in the four points for left unity adopted im 1968 stressed its 

“opposition to imperialism and support for all movements of national 

liberation" 
The group has subsequently adopted with regard to the situation in Ireland a 
position of 

‘unconditional but critical support for all those socialists and republicans 

fighting British Imperialism" 
Why is this position an absolute necessity for revolutionary socialists attempting 
to build 2 party in and of the working class in Britain? Why is en internationalist 
position crucial to our own success? 
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The political basis of internationrlism is that the class struggle cannot be 
understood imply in terms of the capitalist /vorker antagc usm in a single 
country. Imperialism has made aii national crises a part of a world crisis - 

the increasing competition of ever larger cupital units determines the relation- 
ship between the British ruling clage anc the British workergs. And in Britain 

as the oldest Imperialist power this has been true for a longer period than in any 
other country. The crisis cf British imperialism has been the major determin- 
ant in the class siruggie since the First World Wer. 


Internationalism is the recognition that the working clags cannot liberate itaelf 
without uncovering the tui! nature of che interests anc peiictes of "its own" 
ruling class. The last 70 years have seen great upheavals of militancy, major 
clashes with the employers and the siate, out only one or two episodes in which 
large sections of the class have broken with the imperialist policies and ideas 
ot the bourgeoisie. One such episode was opposition to the British intervention 
in Russia in 1920. (5) 


How does imperialism aifect the class struggie in Britain? First, it creates 
the basic economic conditions of the class struggle - such as the crisis of the 
20's and yU’s and that ot the 6U's anc 7U's. Secondly the crisia of impertalist 
domination is part of the political difficulties of the British ruling class , both 
in its relations with its allies and rivals, and with those forces of resistance 
which its exploitation and oppression call into being. And the simultaneous 
problems faced by the ruling clags in Ireland and Britain reinforce one another- 
the employment of over 20,000 troops in Ulster, the expenditure of large sums 
of capital both militarily and to'buy off' sectional interests and maintain social 
stability, at a time when the ruling class is attempting to achieve a strong 
position in tae Common Market, in the process of having t use heavy coercive 
measures on the working class in Britain. 


They obviously try to turn the situation to their advantage - ideologically by 
linking domestic "chaos" with that in Ulster, by posing as'peace -seekers' and 
guardians of the national interest in both areas, and by stoking the fires of 
chauvinism. They further experiment with means of repression which might be 
useful also in a domestic situation. Our duty to the British working class is to 
attempt to minimise the successes of the ruling class and exacerbaie its diff- 
iculties. This is vital in the situation which workers in Britain now face, in the 
battle with the present Labour government (€) and any future government. 


Just as in industrial struggies we oppose the ideciogy of the national interest 
which is invoked against sections of ' greedy workers!’ , or against the Asian 
immigrants who "\ake British jobs", so we must oppose the same national 
interest which states that British workers have a commion stake in the ex- 
ploitation of a subject nation, whether it be ruled directly or indirectly. 
Against this ‘national interest'' we counterpose not the pacifistic, little -Eng- 
land approach of the Labour Lefts and the CPGPR(7}, but our complete solid- 
arity with all those oppressed by imperialism who fight beck. The more openly, 
consistently and militantly they oppose "our own'' rulers, the more whole- 
heartedly we support them. We are not pacifists, not simply for an end to the 
fighting, but for the complete defeat of ihe ruling class , ite state forces and 
allies. A blow struck et them in Ireland is objectively a blow struck at our 
chief enemy and is te be welcomed oponly aa such. 
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Neverthelese we must recognise that few workers see things in this light. Just 
ag many workers aceapt the ideology cf the national interest when used against 
other sections of the clase fas with the hostility to the power workers in 1975), 
so to an even larger extent, the working class gupports the 'peace-keeping" 
British in Ireland. And this becomes cpen chauvinism when the oppressed fight 
back against "our boys". Even among those militants who do not consciously 
sympathise with Britigh repression and are sympathetic to socialism, this takes 
the form of a failure te understand mcvements of national Liberation. Genuine 
socialists may often guy: ‘twe oppose British nationalism but isn't Irish national 
igm algo a werely a diversion from the real working elags struggle?" 


Marx and Engels had this particular argument with British trade unionists as 
early as the 1860's, The British objected to the Irishmen's concern with the 
freedom of Ireland as a'breach' of internationalism, and a diversion from the 
emancipation of the working class, Engels is reported to have replied thus: 

‘If members of 2 conquering nation called upon that nation they had 

conquered and continued to hoid down, to forget their specific nation- 

ality and position, to "sink national differences" and so forth, that 

was not internationalism, it was nothing else but preaching to them 

submission to the yoke, and attempting to justify and to perpetuste 

the dominion of the conqueror under the clogk of internationaiigm.''(8) 
Marx and Engels saw the British dominance in Ireland as a stone around the 
neck of the British working class. This position was later maintained by Lenin 
in arguments with those who took the internationalist' view outlined above. 
And he was most sharp with those genuine reveluttonaries like Luxembourg and 
her Bolshevik sympathisers such ag Platakev and Bukharin who thought that their 
extreme anti nationalism was somehow more working class, more purely pro- 
letarian. ; 

"This ig the essence of Rosa Luxembourg's amusing error......in 

their fear of playing into the hands of hourgeois nationaliam, people 

play into the hands not merely of the bourgeoisie, but of the reactionary 

nationalism of the oppressor nation."(9} 


Lenin called this attitude "Imperialist Economism" because, like the oid 
Economism which he attacked in “What Is to be Done", though on a higher 
level, it restricted the clase struggle to a simple worker/bourgeola conflict. 
The earller Economists had tried to restrict the class struggle te the "economic" 
worker/bogs conflict. They obscured the political fight with the state, and the 
historic role of the working class as leader of all oppressed strata; the peas~ 
antry, the intellectuals ete. They bellaved that this would all flow automatically 
from the economic struggle. Likewise the Imperialist Economists thought 

that the struggle for national Uberation wag a diversion from the struggie with 

_ capitalism. They ignored imperialism and the nesd for the working class to 
fight it in alliance with all those who suffered its oppression. 


The duty of Britigh revolutionaries is first and foremost to fight our own — 
Imperialism. Condemnation of US Imperialism in Vietnam is relatively easy. 
But our fight must be based on unconditional solidarity with all those fighting 
for nationg] freedom for Ireland, not only with the Irish working class, even 
though we recognise that they alcne can lead this struggle to final victory. We 
must not dodge behind formulations such as support for the Irish working class, 
or for sympathetic groups like the SWM.(19) This would be to accomodate our- 
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selves to chauvinism in the same manner as the Militant group or the 
"Workers Pavolutionary Party”. 


Alt the exposure of British aeecniting: all the calls for the withdrawal of the 
troops , cannot on thelr own do duty for a clear defeatist position. We believe 
that unconditional but critical eupport is correct. But this hag to be translated 
into our propaganda and agitation. We must fight for this line in the working 
class movement, in the factories, the mines, on the building sites - trying to 
build the base of solidarity not merely in a movement like the AIL, (11) and 
not restricting it tc ‘Ivish Work" undeviaken among Irish workers tn Britain, 
important as both these tasks are. 


Nobody could underestimate the difficuity of thia , the hostility provoked. But 
this hostility experienced most sharply by our militants in the factories test~ 
ifies only to the magnitude of our task. Many comrades will be concerned with 
the effect of this work on our growth at certain critical periods. But without it 
we shall be living in a dream world and our gains shall be illusory. Were we to 
trim our line on Ireland we might more quickly build a larger organisation , 

but it would undoubtedly shatter on the major cbatacle which it faces. 


These are the fundamental reasons for a clear defeatist position on Ireland 

~ and they require restatement. The confusion which followed the Aldershot 
events, the failure of previous conierences to clarify our position and the ad- 
option subsequently of & series oi faise positions, have reduced many comrades 
to bewilderment on the frish question. 


Others may think we are making « mountein out of a molehill. We are concerned 
that a scratch leads to the danger « of gangrene 


UNCONDITIONAL SUPPORT? THE HECORD OF LS, 


Editorial 261 Aldershot (12) 
Before the Aldershot bombing , several SW editorials spelled out loud and clear 
what is meant in practice by unconditional support: 
"The IRA Provisionais are also using force and viclence with the opposite 
aim: of bringing down Stormont - It ig the duty of British socialiste to give 
unconditional support to those fighting imperialism in Ireland" 
"Wo defend the right of the Irish people to use whatever means, violent ar 
otherwise, that scem expedient to them in order to achieve national indep- 
endence and unity". 
These statements are unequlvocal. But then came the Aldershot bomb. Socialist Worker 
Worker addressing readers who had been subjected to nearly a week of press 
hysteria, included in its editorial no statement of support for those fighting 
imperiaiism, and condenined the bombing as "individual terrorism" which 
"cannot be supported by socialista''. This editorial waa closely followed by 
raids on the homes of I.S. comrades in London and by garbled statements to 
the press from cdes. Higgins and Psimer. These made clear our condemnation 
of Aldershot without making clear our aapport for the IRA, Subsequently, the 
membership was treated tc an article in the internal bulletin by cdes. Higgins 
and Hallas, explaining why the IRA were guilty of individuel terroriam. 


At tue Easter 1972 Conference, Cliff's niain defence of the editorial 
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was in terms of the individual terrorism of the TRA who were anyway "al moat 
finished''. And the upskot of 2.1 t15 corfusion can be seen ‘n a letter printed 
without editerial dieciaimer in SW, which ceala with the I. S. position in terme 
of the reply given to the question . "Doe you support the TRA?" 

Yes of course we anpport the TXA's defence (the writer's emphasia) of the 
harrassed cathelic working class,no we can: earnot 3 support the weapon of terrorism 
- not because of any mora! scruples but because it does nothing to build a real 
degree of political consciousness among the working class to see that the real 
enemy is British itiperiaglism and caplialiam which fs international. (15) 


Now this statement is clearly conditional support, support for a defensive 
struggle. By stresaing harragsad catholic workers, any element of support 

for the national struggle is removed. The attack on terrorism allows any-ene 
to think we disapprove of the killt ng of soldiers - uniess they are attacking 
catholic workers. In sum the answer to the question is a wretched equivocation, 
and no organisation shculd tolerate members who put this sort of Mne. And yet 
in subsequent statements of support for gli those socialists and republicans 
fighting British imperialism" the atress on defence of catholic workers has 
been retained. 


We argue that the answer to the question "Do you support the IRA?" should be 
roughly: 

"Yes we support the right of the Irish people te drive the British army out 
of Ireland. The IRA is fighting to de this, and, though we strongly criticise 
some of their tac tics as counterproductive to this aim, we support them un- 
conditionally as long as they struggle for this." 

To present criticigms outside the terms of clear unconditional support is un- 
principled. Without such a statement , criticisms become conditions as in 
Editorial 261. 


None of this detracta from our duty to criticise , but criticigm is not a means 
of avoiding unpopularity in the British working class movement. In Britain, 
criticism must be subordinate tc support. What ie mere, it should not solely 
be objections to this or that military tactic , but a clear explanation of the 
weaknesses of the politics of the IRA. 


INDIVIDUAL TERRORISM 


The major red herring which wae dragged into the debate by the Aldershot edit- 
orial was the characterisation of ths incident as individual terrorism, and the 
implied extension of thie characterigation to the Provisionala bombing. It is 
worth pursuing this argument because of the ‘rail of errera to which it led, 
though the term itself, "individual terrorism" , has been quietiy dropped in our 
coverage of Ireland, to be replaced by the sven more cangercug terrorism". 


The NC claimed that the Aldershot bombing and also'ths bombing of buildings 
and the assasination cf politicians ' are to be condemned on the grounds of the 
classic Marxist case against individual terrorism. But what is individual 
terrorism? ''The bomb and the revolver as a substitute for mass action - a 
substitute for politics." is the formulation of the editorial. So far we can agree. 
But from here we need to be careful. Neither the bombing of buildings nor the 
assasination of individual politicians , heads of state eic. are by their nature 
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acts of individual terrorigm. We mention this because, on this point, we 
witnessed some confusion in statements from NC members. Comrade Harman 
argued against bombing buildings because the proletariat wants to take over the 
means of production and is therefore not in favour of their destruction. But 
were we to take this argument seriously, then armed insurrection, street 
fignting and civil war wou!d be ruled out for the working class. For revoltion- 
aries tactical expediency, that is the safety of the revolution, is the only 
criterion. 


The same is true of the assassination of politicians. NC members again argued 
its ugelessness, since politicians can be replaced. This is the case with 
policemen and soldiers, but it is precisely when a certain person can not easily 
be replaced py the ruling class, when it would throw them into confusion, that 
assassination might be completely expedient as one means among others. 


Lenin in 1906 pointed out that Marxism "positively does not reject any form of 
struggie", and in the same article he states that "guerilla acts in the form of 
terrorism were to be recommended against brutal government officials and 
members of the black hundreds." (16) Now should anyone object that Ireland is 
not Russia, Lenin characterised Carson as "that black hundred landlord", and 
his followers as "armed gangs of black hundreds.'' Nor was Lenin being 
momentarily un-marxist or bending the stick a little too far. Marx had him- 
self written in 1850: ; 

"Far from opposing so-called excesses, instances of popular revenge 

against individuals or public buildings that are associated only with 

hateful recollections must not only be tolerated but the lead in them 

must be taken.'' (17) : 


Marxists do not oppose terror in itself - indeed the Red Terror is a necessary 
feature of the suppression of the bourgeoisie. What makes an act individual 
terrorism is its taking place when there is no mass movement, no action by the 
masses to which it relates. Lenin attacked the anarchists or Narodniks in that 
they attempt in periods of reaction or apathy to substitute for the masses, or to 
summon the masses with a startling act, but when the masses are on the move 
these gentlemen are not to be found. If such acts are placed within the context 
of mass struggle with the forces of the ruling class, they may be criticised as 
being effective or ineffective, but the cannot be characterised as individual 
terrorism. Trotsky made this clear writing against the background of the 
Spanish Civil War: 
‘however under conditions of civil war, the assassination of individual 
oppressors ceases to be an act of individual terror. If we shail say, 2 
revolutionary bombed General Franco and his staff into the air, it would 
hardly evoke moral indignation even from the democratic eunochs. Under 
conditions of civil war a similar act would be completely politically 
expedient." (19) 


Different NC members attempted to defend their characterisation of IRA tactics 
ag individual terrorism in different ways. Cliff denied that the question of the 
mass movement was decisive - after all had not the Narodniks (Narodnaya Volya) 
got a mass movement, and yet were they not individual terrorists? He should 
have read his old article ‘On Substitutioniam', where he says: 
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‘In the sixties and seventies of the 19th century, small groups, mere hand- 
fuls of intellectuals, pitted themselves against the mighty autocracy, while 
the mass of the peasants in whose name and interests these Naredniks 
acted remained indifferent and even hostile to them." (20) 


Comrades Higgins and Hallas remembering their Trotsky (and Cliff) a little more 
clearly decided to rest their case on the absence of a eivil war: . 

"If a state of civil war exists then certainly the cage would be entirely 

different...... the argument about terrorism would be irrelevant" (21) 
But wars are defined by Marxists es the 'continvation of policy by other means", 
and if anyone doubts that ‘other means" besides normal political methods are 
used in Northern Ireland she or he must be blind. The British need not drop 
Napalm on Belfast for there to be a war. Socialist Worker prior to the Aldershot 
bombing did not hesitate to recognise a war: 

"The Tory Government is waging a colonial war in Ireland .... the 

working class movement must make it impossible for the Tories to 

continue their war against the Irish people" (22) 


Civil war is the continuation of the class struggle by other means, that is 

by military methods. It is a war between the exploited and the exploiters. In 
Ireland the war is both national, with the British Imperialist bourgeoisie 
assisted by the Green Tories (23), and civil, with the Orange bourgeoisie. The 
national colonial war is therefore civil war, and it is précisely the inability of 
the Republicans to fully appreciate this which hampers their struggle. 


The more recent article by James Tait evades open support for the armed 
struggle. To say - ''we understand the accumulated bitterness and repression 
that makes men and women take to the bomb and the bullet. We do not however 
believe that is the way to end that repression" (24), would appear to write off 
the whole idea of armed resistance as wrong. The reference to terrorism 
does not even try to distinguish which actions are terroristic as the NC 
supporters of the Aldershot line did in 1972. In the resulting confusion this 
article, like so many others, fails to say openly ~ yes, we support the IRA's 
fight against the British Army. 


In no sense can the characterisation "individual terrorism" be applied to the 
tactics of the IRA between the introduction of internment and the abolition of 
Stormont. ‘The IRA had mass support not only in the six counties, but also in 
the border counties of the Republic and in its major cities. The IRA could not 
ahve carried on successful guerilla warfare without their supportIndeed as the 
breakdown of the ceasefire over Lenadoon Avenue evictions demonstrated, the 
provisional units cannot long abstain from action when the population needs and 
demands it. (25) 


The careless use of a term like "individual terrorism" at a time of the 
Aldershot bombing was not only the abrogation of support, but also a violation 
of the method of Marxism. In Lenin's words: . 
‘Marxism demands an absolutely historical examination of the question of 
the forms of struggle. To treat this question apart from the concrete 
historical situation betrays a failure to understand the rudiments of 
dialectical materialism." (26) 
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Our behaviour over this period was also 2 violation of the spirit of Marxist 
criticigm ~ not animated by regret at the mistakes of the m:-vement at a 
crucial point of a life and death struggle, buf anxious to distance ourselves from 
the terrorists". Lenin in similar circumstances remarked: 
"When I see a Social-Democratic theoretician or publicist not displaying 
regret over this unpreparedness, but rather a proud smugness and a 
self-exhaulted tendency to repeat phrases learnt by rote in early youth 
about anarchism, Blanquism and terrorism, I am hurt by this degradation 
of this most revolutionary doctrine in the world." (27) - 


MARXISM AND THE NATIONAL QUESTION 


Marxism is not indifferent to the existence of nations. Marx and Engels 
recognised that nation states were the "normal political structures of the 
European bourgeiosie"' and that the development of capitalism awakened peoples 
to national life and gave rise to national struggles, fights for unity and indepen- 
dence. What igs more such states were, in general, preferable for the proletariat 
in that any national oppression obscured tHe clasa struggle in the oppressed 
nation and invloved the workers of the oppressor nation in at least acquiescing 
in other peoples enslavement. The way for revolutionaries to deal with this 
situation was not to ignore national oppression in favour of the class struggle. 
Indeed such an attitude in the oppressor nation was a from of nationalism. The 
workers movement in a nation that enslaved others had q primary duty to fight 
for the right to independence to these nations. Marx saw national oppression 

ag a means by which the bourgeoisie neuters the workers movement. He himself 
saw and fought this tendency in the British working class movement. 


Marx observed the growth of chauvinism in the British working class: 
"In relation to the Irish worker, he (the British worker) feels himself a 
member of the ruling nation and so turns himself into a tool of the capitalists 
of his country against Ireland, thus strengthening their domination over 
himself."' (28) 


Marx saw how this divided the workers in Britain. Writing at the height of his 
involvement with the leaders of the powerful amalgamated unions in the first 
International, he stresses that “this antagonism is the secret of the impotence 
of the English working class, despite its organisation." (29) 


Marx and Engels together workerd for the taking up by the British Labour 
Movement of the demand for Irish emancipation, and of support for the Fenian 
struggle against the British government. And this activity in no way obscured 

or was at odds with their objective view of the Fenians. Though Marx considered 
them a "lower orders movement" and "a socialistic tendency" on the land 
question, he also heavily criticised their conspiratorial tactics and Engels pointed 
out that their leadership was made up "partly of exploiters". Marx and Engels 
did not condemn publically even the Clerkenwell bombing, which both considered 
a "gtupid affair of a few specialised. fanatics" likely to alienate the mass 
movement of support for the Fenians, but saw that the unity of the British workers 
with the Irish national movement required greater concessions from members 

of the oppressing than from members of the . oppressed nation. Indeed the most 
positive thing for Engels was that: 
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"The London proletariat declare every day more openly for the Fenians 
and, hence,-an unheard of and splendid thing here- for a violent and, 
secondly, an anti-English movement". (30) 


Above all, Marx and Engels took up the question of Ireland with such vigour | 
because they held it was the key tc overcome the political backwardness of the 
labour movement in Britain. ‘The prime condition of emancipation here' was 
struggle by the British proletariat to break the enslavement of Ireland. Marx . 
had already experienced the evasive behaviour of some of the trade union leaders 
on the Irish question, evasive behaviour which reappeared when it came to open 
defence of the Paris Commune. The 1870's saw the beginning of the distribution 
of official honours and positions to working class leaders. Marx in 1870 noted 
with alarm: 

"England today is seeing a repetition of what happened on a monstrous 

scale in ancient Rome. Any nation that oppresses another forges its own 

chains". (31) 


LENIN ON THE NATIONAL QUESTION. 


Lenin's earliest writings on the national question are largely devoted to a defe- 
nee and systematisation of the views of Marx and Engels outlined above. The 
'revisionist' with whom he had to deai was Rosa Luxemburg. But they did not 
dispute whether the Polish workers should fight for independence-they disputed 
whether the Russian workers should fight around the slogan of the 'right of nat- 
ions to self-determination. Here Lenin stressed the difference between socialists 
in an oppressor and these in an oppressed nation. The latter were free to fight 
for independence or not. Anyhow, their first duty was to emphasise the internat ~ 
ional nature of the class struggle, and to expese ruthlessly <1] bourgeois nation~ 
alism. The socialists in the oppressor nation, however, had to fight their own, 
totally reactionary, nationalism, and therefore had to emphasise the right to 
freedom and secession of the enslaved nation, and had to fight all oppression 

by 'their' government, 


Lenin's major work in this polemic was, of course, "The Right of Nations to 
Self-Determination". (Stalin's work on the national question dates from this 
period and deals with roughly the same arguments but in a more schematic and 
wooden fashion), But Lenin's thinking at this time was dominated by a picture 
of capitalist development which he subsequently abandoned, and this change 
altered some aspects of his attitude to national movements. 


In "Critical Remarks on the National Question" (32) Lenin sees in the develop- 
ment of capitalism twe tendencies as regards nations: First, a drive to the cre- 
ation of national states, the awakening of mass national movements; secondly, 
the tendency for capitaliam to obliterate national peculiarities by means of the 
world market. The firat tendency Lenin sees as predominating in capitalism's 
youth, the second in its maturity, indeed its ripeness, for socialism. 


Lenin realised that capitalism had not developed evenly, and considered that 
the first stage had not begun in Eastern Europe and Asia until after the 1905 
revolution. To Lenin, 

"National movements belong to the period of the final victory of capitalism 


over feudalism". (33) 

The task of the 'bourgeois-democratic' revolution here is on: of the demands. 

of the 'programme-minimum'. Lenin emphasised ite Iimited and negative nature, 
"To throw off the feudal yoke, all national oppression, and all privileges 
enjoyed by any particular nation or language, is the imperative duty of the 
proletariat as a democratic force and is certainly in the interests of the 
proletarian class struggie which is obscured and vetarded by bickering on 
the national question. But to go beyond these strictly limited and definite 
historical limits in helping bourgecis nationzlism iaeane betraying the 
proletariat and siding with the bourgeoisie. This tusk ia largely a negative 
one. ''(34) 

Lenin again and again stresses capitalism's developing role in backward count- 

ries, and also its progressive assimilation of groups like the Jews. What is cle- 

arly absent from Lenin's thinking is tha question of imperialiam. 


By January 1916 Lenin recognised that the latest phase of capitalsim was far 
from one of peaceful assimilation of nations by the operation of world trade. 
National oppression was not simply the remnant of feudalism. Imperialism, the 
highest stage of capitalism, is characterised by: 
", the growth of militarism, more frequent wars, more powerful reaction, 
the intensification and expansion of national oppression and colonial plunder." 
(35) 


As the result of his analysis of imperialism, Lenin defined a third category of 

national situation (the other two being the advanced countries, and the countries 

of.central and Eastern Europe). In this third category were the se mi~colonial 

and colonial countries - those oppressed by modern develog sd imperialiam. 

And the attitude of socialists in this situation is no longer merely "negative": 
"Socialists must not only demand....the right to self determination; they 
must also render determined support to the more revolutionary elements 
in the bourgeois~democratic movements for national liberation in these 
countries and assist their uprising or revolutionary war, in the event of 
one against the imperialist powers which oppress them." (36) 


Further, when Lenin wrote 'The Discussion on Self-Determination Summed Up" 
he pointed out that "reactionary imperialist capitalism" was in fact restoring 
national oppression to areas which had been freed in the period of capitalism's 
"competitive’ face. Arguing against the Luxemburgisis (including Bukharin and 
Piatakov in his own party), who took the position that since imperialigm doomed 
independent small states to subordination and extinction then sccialists had no 
interest in supporting national struggles. Lenin pointed out that it was precisely 
the violence with which imperialism did this which roused resistance and would 
lead to broader and more far-reaching movements of national liberation. The 
Luxemburg /Piatakov postion he called 'Imperialist Economist" ~ drawing polit- 
ical conclusions undialectically from an economic analysis. Impaerialism's 
oppression of nations provokes national revolts which are not merely "capitalist", 
anti-feudal but, in tendency, anti-imperialist and therefore potentially part of 
a united onslaught on the world bourgeoigie. Fer this reason, Lenin's earlier 
"negative approach is reversed: 

"Formerly the main thing was to fight "ageinst Tsarism" (and against certain 
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small-nation movements which it was using for un-democratic ends), and 
for the greater revolutionary peoples of the West; the main thing today 

is to stand against the united aligned front of the imperial :t bourgeoisie 

and the social imperialists, and for the utilisation of all national movements 
against imperialism for the purposes of socialist revolution." (37) 


To ignore national struggles wouid ther be a disaster from the point of view of 
the strategy for proietarian revoluticn. But just as 1 mportant for Lenin is the 
struggle which imperialiem has opened up within the workers movement itself: 
"In the epoch of imperiaiism, owing te objective causes, the proletariat has 
been split into two international camps, one of which has been corrupted by 
the crumbs that fall from the table of the dominant nation bourgeoisie ~ 
obtained, among other things, from the double or triple exploitation of small 
nations ~ while the other cannot liberate itself without liberating the small 
nations, without educating the masses in an anti~cheuviniat, that is anti- 
annexationist, that is "self-determinationist" spirit." (38) - 
For this reason, Lenin stresses, support for national movements {ts not as it 
were something external fo the real class struggle, but is of the easence of the 
fight for a revolutionary leadership within the working class. It ia no concession 
to the petty~bourgeoisie, nor does it obscure the'pure’ proletarian goal of the 
socialist revolution. In the era of imperialism the old Economist's arguments 
were being repeated on a world scale by Luxemburg, Piatakov and others. As 
before, Lenin had to fight those who wanted to reject all struggle except the 
economic struggle between the bourgeoisie and the pr roletariat. 
The idea that the slogan of socialict revolution can be overshadowed by 
linking it up with a consistently revolutionary position on all questions, 
including the national question, is certainly profoundly anti~Marxist" (39) 
Lenin flays those who see the revolution as a straight fight between the working 
class and the bourgeoisie, and who characterised the Irish Rising of 1916 as a 
"nutsch'' organised by the petit-bourgeoisie: 
"Whoever expects a pure" social revolution will never live to see it. Such 
a person pays lip service to revolution without understanding what 
revolution is" (40} 


Lenin's mature position was finally summed up in his draft theses on the National 
Question accepred by the Second Conrresa of the Comintern (41). Simply put, 
they argue: 
1.The existance of imperialism means an end to the idea that the baseweed, 
nations will simply follow the pattern of the advanced. Imperialism intens- 
ifies national antagonisms among the developed states, assimilation is 
halted, and movements of national Uberation break out in the colonies and 
semi-colonies, 
2.The proletariat has to support these struggies. Workers' parties have to 
participate in and even lead these struggles. Involved here is the perspective 
of permanent revolution. 
3. The national struggies must be taken up as an integral part cf the class 
struggle in the imperialist epoch. They ara part of the programme of 
the proletarian revolution in the epoch of transition. 
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TROTSKY - PERMANENT REVOLUTION AND THE NATIONAL QUESTION 


The theory of permanent revolution, developed by Trotsky in 1906, explains the 
relationship in backward countries between the bourgeois-democratic and the 
proletarian-socialist revolutions. Trotsky observed the uneven development 

of Russia relative to the "advanced" states of the West. He observed the 
weakness of the bourgeoisie and its depe dance on the autocracy and on French 
and British finance capital. At the same time he saw that Russian industry and 
above all the Russian proletariat had developed on the level of the most advanced 
industry in the West. From this he concluded that the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution would not be implemented by the bourgeoisie (as the Mensheviks 
held), nor could the working class in alliance with the peasantry oarry out 

its tasks without passing onto the tasks of the socialist revolution (as was 
suggested in Lenin's theory of the democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and peasantry') . 


Trotsky was later attacked (by Stalin) for "ignoring the difference between the 
bourgeois and the socialist revolution''. This would have of course been the 
game kind of error ag that of the Imperialist Economists ~ collapsing the 
national struggle into the socialist revolution, indeed ignoring the specific 
features of the former as at best a diversion from the “real struggle’. But 
Trotsky makes clear that this is not what he means: 
",...the permanent revolution is described as a revolution that welds 
together the oppressed masses of town and country around the proletariat 
organised in Soviets; as a national revolution that raises that proletariat 
to power and thereby opens up the possibility of the democratic revolution 
growing over into the socialist revolution." 
"The permanent revolution is not a 'leap' by the cela riat, but the 
reconstruction of the nation under the leadership of the proletariat." (43) 


The theory of imperialism deepens and explains the theory of permanent 
revolution. It shove its applicability not only to Russia but to all countries 
oppressed by imperialism - the basis of the ‘permanence’ being, in Trotsky's 
words, that - 
"in the movements of colonial peoples the social element blends in diverse 
forms with the national elament , but both of them are directed against 
imperialism" (44) 
It ig the presence of national exploitation by imperialism that leads to the 
struggle against it, a struggle involving 2 broad strata of oppressed people 
~ petty-bourgeois, intellectuals, peasants etc., as well as urban workers. To 
say that the working class alone can end national oppression is not to counter~ 
pose the class struggle to the national, but to say that the working class must 
achieve leadership in the fight against imperialism. 


It is this need to lead, not to replace, which requires the political and organ- 
igational independence of the proletariat from all petit-bourgeois formations: 
'The Communist International should coliaborate provisionally with the 

revolutionary movement of the colonies and backward countries and 
even form an alliance with it; it must unconditionally maintain the inde- 
pendence of the proletarian movement, even if it is only in an embryonic 


stage. ''(45) 
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The ‘Permanent Revolution’ cau 99, ard has been. distorted {n a number of 
ways, very c.early so on the question of Ireland. The post-/ ‘dershot 1.3, line 
hag consistently ignored the significance of the netionel question and hag baldly 
posed the working class struggle a an alternetive te the mistakes and disasters 
of the actual struggle talking place in the North. Great play has been made of 
resisting the allurements of petit-bourgenia romanticista- far more dengeroug 
according to comrades Cliff and Hailas aad Palmer than British chauvinism. 


Such compacency is urforgivable in socialists working in the oldest imperialist 
country, one which created In the British Empire a greater 'pxigon-house of 
nationg' then Tsarist Ruasia. Trotsky joined with Lenin in stressing the 'active' 
role demanded of communists in opposing thelr own bosses’ oppression of 
other nations: 
‘The British socialist who fails to support by all possible means the 
uprisings in Ireland, Egypt and India against the London plutocracy- such 
a socialist deserves to be branded with infamy, {f not with a bullet. ''(46) 


On the other hand, the IMG have, in the past at least, and in line with their 
distortion of Trotskyism in general, held out the view that petit-bourgeois 
movements can somehow ‘grow over inte proletarian movements. Thia collap~ 
sea the class struggle inte the national struggic. 


These two opposing digtortions in the imperialist country lead to rightist and 
ultra-leftist abendonments of Marxism. But an organisation operating and str- 
iking roots in the British working cless movement will most likely be pulled 
rightwards on the national question unless it fights hard for its line. While 
remaining hard and intransigent on the role of the working elass in Ireland 
(a relatively casy task for British as opposed to Irish revol: ‘ionaries) we should 
remind ourselves with eqaval hardness and intransigence of the essence of an 
internationalist position for socialiste in an imperialist nation: 
‘what characterises Bolshevism on the national questionia that in is 
attitude towards oppressed nations, even the most backward, it considers 
them not only the object but also the subject of politics. Bolshevism does 
not concern itself to recognising their'right' to self-determination and to 
parliamentary protests against the trampling upon this right. Bolshevism 
penetrates into the midst of the oppressed nations; it raises them up against 
their oppresgora; it ties up their struggie with the struggle of the prolet- 
ariat in the capitalist countries; it instructa the oppressed Chinese, Hindus 
or Arabs in the art of insurrection and it assumes full responsibility for 
this work in the face of the ctvilisad executioners. Here only does Bolshev~ 
iam begin, that is, revolutionary marxisr in action." (47) 


PERMANENT REVOLUTION AND IRELAND. 


We accept the theory of permanent revolution with respect to the struggle agai- 
net imperialiam in Ireland. (48) The national revolution, having as its aim the 
unification and independence of Ireland, is In these terms a bourgeois-democr~ 
atic revolution or, rather, ite completion. In purely formal terms the ‘natural’ 
leadership should have been the Irish bourgeoisie. But British imperialism, by 
the uneven development it imposed upon [reland, divided the bourgeoisie and 
incorporated the northern section in the nineteenth century. It alge in.cerpora- 
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ted the southern bourgeoisie and in the twentieth century the leaderghip of the 
national revoiution fell to an alliances of the petit-bourgeols.e and the working 
class, of which the Rising of 1016 ard the guerilla war of 1918-21 were the 
chief expression. But the working 2!aga after the death of Connolly were unable 
to extend, or even to maintain, its vole In the revolution. The British were able, 
in 1921, to dictate their settlement cf the national question, with the Irish bour- 
geoisie liquidating the demand for a republic and agreeing to ‘Home Rule'-the 
‘Free State’ within the orbit of British imperialism. Reformists effectively sub~ 
ordinated the working class movement? to the bourgeoisie. (49) But the petit- 
bourgeois republicans fought or, as during the Civil War of the early 1920's, 
and socialists and working class militanta were thus largely forced to work 
within the basically petit-bourgeoisrepublican movement- the IRA. 


The IRA has for fifty years provided the leadership of the forces of resistence 
to British imperialism and to the collaborating bourgeoisie. But, as might be 
expected, its attitude to the bourgeoisie has been inconsistent and vacillating.: 
So has been ita stance with regard to the working class. 


In the epoch of imperiligm only a national revolution which takes up the tasks 

of the social revolution can release the hold of Britain over Ireland. Obviously 
neither the petit-bourgeoisie as a class nor the IRA as a politicla expression of 
it can do this. The success of the national struggle requires the leadership of 
the working class, and the working class to lead requires an independent revol- 
utionary socialist party. But this is not to say that the national question is an 
irrelevance, a diversion from the simple class struggle. Indeed it is within the 
national struggle that the working clags must achieve leadership. The permanent 
revolution is not a leap by the proletariat over the national revolution, but the 
reconstruction of the nation under the leadership of the prolvtaria . It is what 
Trotsky describes as the'growing over of the democratic revolution into the 
socialist revolution". (50) 


THE NORTHERN STATE AND THE PROTESTANT WORKING CLASS 


The ability of IS to explain away the inconsistencies in its varicus statem ats 

on Ireland stems to some extent from the confusion in the minds of many com- 
rades with regards to the protestant workers of Ulster. Wheat is the nature of 
the relationship of the protestant working claas to orangeism and unionism, and 
what is the possibility of working class unity fer the overthrow of capitalism and 
imperialism? 


Those who begin by looking at the supposed economic militancy of the 
protestant workers (itself problemmatic, as has been shown recently with the 
role of orangeigsm in the Harland and Wolff dispute), and who then wonder why 
thig militancy has not led to socialist consciousness, or those who think that 
more militancy would unite protestant and catholic workera and overcome 
prejudice - such comrades are the victims of economigm. They ignore the quest~ 
ion of the state. It is insufficient simply to point to historical examples of 
united action such as that led by Larkin before the First World War, or the 
unemployed campaigns of the 1930's. Permanent unity for the catholic and 
protestant workers can only be unity on an anti-imperialist basis. United econ- 
omic struggle though necessary can and will be, as it has been in the past, 


terminated with renewed sectarian pograms lf it is achieved on the basis of "ignor~ 
ing the differences". The relationship of the protestant working class te the state 
is unique. This was true with regard the whole of Ireland before Home Rule" in 
the North - it became more concentiated and effective after 1921. 


The Northern state of 1921 created a united bloc of clags forces: small farmers, 
landlords, workers and capitalista welded together socially, politically and relig- 
iously in the Orange Order. The protestant worker was tled to the state not only by 
ideology but by material nrivilege aise. His relationship to hia catholic fellow- 
workers was that of a labour aristocrat. He had first call on jobs and housing, he 
was the last to need to emigrate. It ig no matter that the protestant worker may 
earn less than his British counter-part, that he is more likely to live in a slum. 
Relative to the Catholic worker, the protestant enjous jealously-guarded privi- 
leges; privileges which come through membership of the unionist bloc, the orange 
order, privileges which have to be maintained by wholesale gerrymander, by 
denial of democratic rights to the minority, by membership of state para-military 
forces, and by "illegal" armed black hundreds, by periodic pograms. And all this 
had to be justified by a aeimi-racist ideology which comes near to a colon-type 
consciousness. It is this which has deluded come comrades into considering the 
protestants as a separate nation. 


Within this artificial state, with protestant workers tied structurally into ites ruling 
party, no class unity could be achieved. Connolly recognised that s uch a situation 
would be a godsend ta both the Orange and green bourgeoisie, and that in both states 
the worker's movement would be crippled. 


Any resistance by the catholice hag met with brutal repression over the last 50 
years, The Civil Rights movement appealed basically for 'tene man, one job". 
Taken within the context of the Northern state, this meant unemployment for some 
protestants, an attack on their privileges which, poor as they were, were better 
than nothing. Likewise, the Civil Rights cali for "one man, one vote'’ meant in 

- certain areas loss of control of the councils, and of the job and housing allocation 
that went with it. Though the leaders and many of the participants of the civil rights 
struggle failed to raise the question of the Northern state, these simple demands 
did so for the protestants. They brought the movement into immediate conflict 
with the state forces of the regime, the RUC, with the legal para-military squads 
of the 'B' Specials, and with the protestant terror organisations, the UVF etc. 
The so-calied protestant backlash is produced not hy the bombs or ‘sectarianism’ 
of the IRA, but by every attempt of the nationalist minority to alter the statua 
quo. 


Now it is true that the British have the aim of a united bourgeois Ireland. Their | 
chosen method was for the Unionist leaders gradually to reform Stormont and the 
Northern state out of existence. But any move by the catholics produces protest- 
ant retaliation. The British may have wanted to get rid of Stormont, but they did 
not want it destroyed by the nationalist population. 


Nevertheless, the military and civil resistance of the catholics and the Protestant 
reaction made impossible the task of carrying on British rule in the old way through 
Stormont, The British were forced to introduce direct rule in a way and at a time 
which inflamed the contradiction between them and unionism and which fractured 
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the unionist class alliance. The British were forced to 'rationalise' in the most 
difficult of circumstances. Their survival is a tribute not sc much to the tr strength 
as to the limitations of the republicens particularly with regard to the South. Simply 
to point out that British imperialism still rules, as did comrade Harman in his article 
at the time, is banal. To point out that 'the slums still remair:' and hotly deny 

that anything significant had happened was an act of historical blindness of the 

first order. The overthrow of Stroiont, as the result of a lmaga movement involved 
in armed conflict with massive British forces which were doinf their utmost to 
preserve it, when the British ruling class had, as they still have, no viable alter- 
native of any stability with which to replace it - was this not 2 victory though not 
the victory? : 


This success testifies to the correctness of the Provisionals in making the smash- 
ing of Stormont their object of struggle, testifies to the necessity and fundamental 
correctness of the military campaign. The destruction of Stormont and its privi- 
leges, and the clear realisatio n that there is no way back, is a prerequisite for 
real class unity in the North. Protestant workers will finally unite with Catholic 
only when they take up an anti-imperialist position. Their distrust of the British 
forces and hostility to direct rule is an important blow to their "unionism", but it 
is at present offset by rabid determination to preserve the ascendancy. No retreat 
or concession to the imperialist forces by the nationalist will help woo the prote'st- 
ants. No posing of ugity in purely economic terms by socialists will by-pass the - 
question of unionism. The more reso'ute the struggle against imperialism, north 
and south, the more ghall the protestants be wracked by the contradictions of 
their position. Indeed paradoxical though it may seem the clash with British policy 
engendered by its 'concegsions' to the catholics (ie. the abolition of Stormont) 

has resulted in Protestant workers undergoing 2 profound disillusionment with 
layer after layer of 'their loyalist lead era. At the moment this takes the form 

of more and more desperate (and reactionary utopias - an independant Ulster. 

It has led them into a mass confrontation with British state power ~ the 1974 
general strike. Though the objects of the strike were reactionary to the core and 
many of its methods sectarian and anti-working class, nevertheless, they demon=- 
strated to the protestant workers the power they had as workers. It is these sort 
of contradictions that only a workers party committed to real worker's councils, — 
to real non-sectarian (secular) workers power on both sides of the border. The 
sooner the working class in the South brings its strength into the struggle against 
imperialism, the sooner will protes! tant workers see the useless ness of further 
resistance. The sonner the working clasa in the South opens up a life-and-death 
struggle with the Green bourgeoisie, the sconer will protestant workers see that 
they have nothing to fear. The more revolutionary socialist ideas and organisat~ 
ion gain in the "catholic'' workers' movement, north and south, the more will 
protestant workers be drawn for the explanation and way out of their predicament. 


This is in no way to deny the importance of the unity of the working class. But 
the goal of unity cannot be used as an obstacle to a reaolute pursuance of the 
anti-imperialist struggle- which in the short term, will only still more incense 
the protestants. To see the one ag an obstacle to the other is to yield to reform< 
ism. The Officials' opportunistic wooing of the leadership of the UDA and other 
black-hundred organisations flows from this perspective. (51) 


Objectively the dialectic of a resolute anti-imperiaiist struggle will further 
fracture protestant consciousness, presenting opportunities for the winning away 


from loyalism of many of these workers. But to realige this requires 4 working 
class party which not only gains a focthold in the day-to-say battles on wages 
and conditions, but also takes the lead in the struggle against imperialism. 


In Ireland as elsewhere, involvement in the economic struggle cannot be seen as 
self-gufficent. As Lenin pointed out: - 
"Only the late and unlamented Economists believed.that the "slogan of a 
workers! party" are issued only for workers. No, these slogans are issued 
for the whole of the labouring population, for the entire people". (52) 
In Ireland where the sccial revolution can triumph only as the triumph of the 
national struggle against imperialism, roots must he put down which unify these 
struggles from the outset. The absence of the Southern Irish working class from 
the national struggle since the early '20's (not of course as individuals), the syn~ 
dic aligm which marked the origin of the working class as an organised move- 
ment, is as dangerous for revolutionaries In Ireland as seduction into petty~ 
bourgeios republicanism. ‘ Le 


THE NATURE OF TH E PROVISIONAL IRA 


The provisional IRA and the battle they mave waged over the last few years are 
testimony to the continued vitality of the Irish national movement. Though this 
has, in the last two centruies, passed through various stages and combinations 
of class interests, the battles on the streets of Belfast’ the most intense and 
bloody conflict with British troops since 1916 - 21, testify that the Irish people 
are and feel themselves to be enslaved by British imperialism. 


‘The Provisionels inherit from the movements which preceded them (the Fenians, 
_ the Irish Republican Brotherhood, the post-treaty IRA) the two most enduring 
strands of republicanism: the duty of Irishmen to take up arma againat the 
occupying power, and abstention from parliamentary activity vhich involves re~ 
cognition of the division of Ireland. (63) Their irreducible 'republican' demand 
is therefore a united Ireland free of British state forces. In this sense their 
basic political position does not transcend a bourgeois-democratic goal. But the 
abstract application of definitions from a political dictionary can only obsbure 
the issue. 


From the 1870s onwards, the British and Irish bourgeois!3a have seen the answer 
to the Irish question in a politically independent state on bourgeois-de mocratic 
lines and with the forces of British occupation removed. This lay behind the 
Gladstonian Home Rule ciisis of the 1870s and ‘80s, the similar crises pre - 
1914, the aborted settlement of 1921 and the manoeuverings of the early and 
mid-1960s. 


The problem hag been toe keep the process at such a tempo as to ensure that the 
Irish people, workers and petty-bourgeoisie, took no independent iniative, or 

could be successfully crushed were they to do so. Initially the British most feare 
ed an agrarian rising, but with the growth of the Irish proletariat, the fear of a 
workers! rising necessitated the fostering and maintenance of the separate Orenge 
class bloc in the North. Popular republican forces cannot be allowed to gain the int- 
tiative in the struggle for unity and independence because there is every likeli- 
hood: that, with these forces unleashed, the national revolution will becom per- 
manent ~ that these forces will challenge the imperialist solution of 2 formally 
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inpependent, united a Ireland, economically subordinate to Britieh 
capitalism. 


But although this is, in the last analysis, a creation of British imperialism 
for use against popular republicanism, the Orange forces have on a number of 
occasions blocked the imperialist solution with their opposition to any move 
against the Northern state. The British strategic goal has constantly tended to 
come into violent contradiction with British tactics. 


The Irish bourgeoisie (Green) is basically content both with the British goal and 
with the essentiaig of British policy in that direction - no popular inlative. The 
two bourgedis parties in the South and the SDLP in the North play the role of 
presenting national aspirations in this sense alone. 


The Provisionals'programme 'A New Ireland', is a classically petty-bourgeois 
document. All talk, such as the IMG's of its demands as transitional is absolute 
nonsense, Demands cannot be evaluated out of the context of a programme and 

of the way in which it is to be used,'Eire Nua' calls for nationalisation of the re- 
sources of the country, for decentralisation of political government into the four 
historic provinces, each of which would have its own Dail, Further it demands 
the breaking up of the larger estates and the extension of the co-operatives. The 
programme is petty bourgeois because it attempts to put the clock back and 
create an Ireland for the small farmer and the small businessman. And, what is 
more, none of the Provisionals' leaders take it at all seriously in the here and 
now. Since the miserable failure of the attempt to set up assemblies in Ulster and 
Connought, the programme has been relegated to the status of ideological baggage. 


But the politics of the Provisionals, though far from socialist, differ in essentials 
from those of the bourgeois parties. They areprepared to expel the British from 
freland by armed force and at the head of the people. These characteristics de- 
fine them as a dynamic anti-imperialist force, and they or the groups like them 
will remain such a force until they are replaced in the leadership of this struggle 
by a working class revolutionary party. Politics like nature abhors a vacuum. 


The political limitations of the provisionals are rooted in their inability from the 
standpoint of petty-bourgeois nationalism to see the particular eseromic nature of the 
exploitation of Ireland, and the class nature of the forces engaged in the national 
struggle. let us take the two features of republicanism which set it apart from the 
Irish bourgeoisie and give it a anti- imperialist dynamic; the use of arms against 
the occupying power, and the abstention from the "normal bourgeois: politics", 
The lack of a clear understanding of the basis of imperialist exploitation of Ire- 
land leads to the taking on by the military struggle of the role of an all-consum- 
ing strategy instead of a tactic. The British are oppressors simply because they 
have any army in Ireland ~ just as they have had for 800 years, etc. This leaves 
the "political wing'' of the movement with an essentially auxilary function. Indeed 
any encroachment of the 'politicians' on the military is sharply rebuffed. The 
abstention from parliamentary politics simply leaves the provisionals at the 
mercy of bourgeois parliamentarians when non-military manoeuvring is necess~ 
ary. Since they have no socialist perspective, the ‘poltibal wing" tends to hank- 
er after the lush pastures of parliamentarianism, whether quasi social-demo- 
cratic or plain bourgeois. But compromise beyond a certain point leads toa 
split, as in '69 and as has been narrowly avoided within the Provisionals on 
oecasions since. 
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Failure to see the class nature of the forces in the Irish national struggle leads 
the Provigionals to see the Green bourgeoisie's betrayals i: moral terms, leads 
them therefore to maintain relations with those right-wing pc‘iticlans who are 
‘patriotic’. It leads them to ignore and even to oppose specifically working-class 
methods of struggle, strikes, occupations, etc. Mass involvement is not ignored 
by the provigionals, but is seen as auxilery to the military struggle and often as 
passive ‘support’ for the IRA. (54) At certain periods, often quite protracted, 
military priorities do and must take overall priority. With 20,000 occupying 
troops and intensive terrorisation of the nationalist population, calls for "mass 
action" can be utopian. But the political helplessness of the Previsionals drives 
them to military actions which are political disasters. The 25 bombs in the 
centre of Belfast on Bloody Friday" meant as a reply to Whitelaw's refuaal 

to talk, simply opened the way for Operation Motorman and stunned and demoral~ 
ised the masses. (55) Coming after an attempt to compromise with the British, 
there revealed the twin poles of the Provisionals activities: in a crisis they will 
show utter disregard for the masses either by compromise or by acts of indis- 
criminate terror. This is when their politics and the situation bring them to acute 
impasse. But it does not explain their relationship to the masses, as is testified 
by the way in which’this relationship survives the shocks. 


The Easter demonstrations each year bring many thousands out behind the ban- 
ers of the Provisionais. The continued support for the guerilla struggle shows the 
link unbroken ; the guerilla fighters and the areas from which they operate. From 
the introduction of interment to the abolition of Stormont they stood at the head of 
a mass campaign, giving military cover to the rents and rates strike, keeping 
the state forces pinned down by the sniping and bombing campaign. Their slogan 
"Smash Stormont" represented a canipsign of the nationalist population which 
went beyond the question of internment. In this period there was a positive of- 
fensive on the monolithic Orange state. The fall of Stormont and the fracture of 
Unionism were the direct result of their military activity indissolubly linked to 
mass resistance. This was a partly successful offensive struggle. 


Since the fall of Stormont the political crisis has deepened for the Provisionals. 
The military struggle was continued with no clear idea of its goal, other than 

the final expulsion of the troops, or the hope that the British would sue for peace 
and agree to a date for withdrawal. The Provisionals again, even in the face of 
severe repression by the Southern government under both Lynch and Cosgrave, 
refuged to mobilise in. the South. Macstiofan's arrest and hunger strike produced 
the first mags stirrings in the South since the burning of the British Embassy - 
the Provisionals sabotaged this movement. (56) All the worst features of their 
polities have developed apace since the abolition of Stormont. They have even 
abandoned the demand for the immediate withdrawal in favour of a phased with~ 
drawal or an announcement by the British government of a date some years hence 
when they will withdraw. All this makes clear the crying need for a revolutionary 
workers' party, to raige the banner of a workers' republic, to win the organised 
irigh workers for the anti-imperialist struggle and to draw into its ranks the de- 
voted rank-and-file of the Provisionsls (and Officials). Such a force alone can 
take the struggle forward to final victory. Neverthdess a defeat for the Provis- . 
fonals would be a terrible defeat for the Irish revolution. It would greatly strength- 
en and stabilise the Irish bourgeoisie and the British ruling class. At the mo- 
ment, the Provisicnals remain the major active obatacle to 2 solution favourable 
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Given all this, why then cannot the Provisionalg simply be written off as a react- 

ionary petty-bourgeois formation? Why must we continue te give them our uncon- 

ditional support, and why in this erEntra must our criticism be clearly seubor- 
dinate to this support? 


To designate a movement'petty-bourgeois" is not to declare it reactionary ex~ 
cept in the most abstract sense. Its claga goala may often be reactionary, they 
may geek to return to the conditions of early capitalism. But its conflict with im~ 
perialism dictates our need to support it. The nationalists of 1916, Pearce and the 
the rest, were if anything even more dominated by a mystical religious utoplan- 
ism than are the republicans of today. But Lenin was able to say: 

"To imagine that social revolution is conceivable without revolts by small 

nations in the colonies and in Europe, without revolutionary outbursta by 

a section of the petty bourgeoisie with all its prejudices ...to imagine all 

this is to repudiate social revolution" (57). 


CONCLUSION 


‘How can we correct our line on Ireland? How can we amend our past errors? 
How can we undertake serious revolutionary work on the question in the British 
working class? We will outline here a position which we will argue for within 
the organisation. The first suggests we take up the Irish question so as to be 
able to recruit Irish workers into the organisation, We want, of course, to 
recruit Irish workers. This cannot however determine the nature of the work 
we do, Secondly, com ades argue that we should raise the question of Ireland 
go ag to show the dangers ahead for British workers. Lots cf nasty tales of 
torture and brutality in Ireland on the part of the British ruling class will aid 
our propaganda here. This position has led to a coverage of Ireland in Socialist 
Worker that has effectively dodged the major issues raised for as long as 
possible. 


In building IS we are seeking to build a revolutionary internationalist leadership 
in the British working class. Such a leadership needs to be uncompromising in 
its anti-~imperialism. Our Irish work, then, must be central to thia task. In 
our agitation and propaganda we must take up clearly and resolutely our support 
for those fighting imperialism. We must take a clear position for the defeat 
of British forces in Ireland. We must recognise that the national struggle waged 
in the north by the forces of the Provisional IRA is a war, albeit a guerrilla 
war, against British imperialism and that we are for the defeat of‘the British 
forces: 

For the IRA ~ Against the British Army. 

British Troops Out of Ireland. 

Self-determination for the whole of the Irish people: 

Down with the sectarian Northern State. 
These demands sum up the basic tasks that face us amongst British workers 
in building the revolutionary party. Our work must go further however, than 
merely arguing for the correct slogans and positions. Inside IS discussion 
and education on Ireland has been hopelessly neglected. This must be rectified. 
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It is appalling that we take up the issue only as immediate issues and events in 
Ireland force us to. The organisation has produced no pamphiet on Ireland ex~. 
cept a short history.. The result is a membership largely unaware of the issues 
and their importance. 


As well as having our own correct anti-imperialist position and ensuring discu.~ 
ssion of the issues inside the organisation, there is another crucial dimension 
to our work. WE must fight to build a broad anti-chauvinist movement in Britain. 
Such a movement could be of major political importance in the crisis ahead. 
Around the two slogans of;'Troops Out Now' and 'Self-Determination For The 
Irish People’, we must work with those sections of the Labour Party and also 
the Communist Party, whe will take up those demands. The history of our own 
work shows that this must be a national initiative. It is not aufficient to ask all 
branches to hold meetings on the question. We must work to build the Troops 
Out Movement as a national movement in the working class.(58) Every branch 
must be involved in that work. To build a bridge between the socialist left and 
the anti-chauvinist tendency.in the working class, IS must utilise its industrial 
strength to the full. Our work to support the Socialist Workers Movement must 
be strengthened. We must do this in a series of ways. In Britain we must atr~ 
ess the need for an independent working class party and on the need for the 
Irish workers to take the lead in the fight against imperialism in the North and 
South. We must stress the need to link the struggles against the Irish bosses 
(on wage restraint, fer example) with a struggle against the client role to 
British imperialism, We must publicise and discues the ideas of the SWM in 
our organisation fully and openly. We must increase our gales of 'The Worker', 
although comrades should beware of secing such sales as the basis of our work 
on Ireland. We must campaign for our membership to read and financially su- 
pport 'The Worker'. 


These positions must be adopted as the bagia of a long-term orientation by the 
organisation. We must ensure that our position on Ireland is corrected. We must 
then proceed to systematically work to raise the question of Ireland in the 
Britigh labour movement. 
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FOOTNOTES TO ‘IRELAND , THE NATIONAL QUESTION AND I.S.' 


(1) Stormont was the name of the Protestant-dominated ‘Parliament! in the Six 
_ Counties. It sat from 1921 until 1972 when, in the March of that year, the 
government collapsed, giving way to direct rule. A successful military 
campaign by the Provisionals provoked.a crisis in the ruling-class after 
Bloody Sunday(January 1972) when fourteen unarmed civiliane were murdered 
by the British Army during a protest demonstration against internment. 
'Powersharing' is a reference to the aborted attempt of the Tories to patch 
together government in the Six Counties after the fall of Stormont. The Home 
Secretary, William Whitelaw, announced proposals in June 1972 to hold a 
conference fn March 1973 to study a new formula for integrating the Catholic 
middle-class(via the SDLP) into the sectarian state. In December [973 a 
provisional agreement was announced, known as the Sunningdale Communique. 
The hardline Loyalists' response to this mild questioning of their privileges 
- culminated in May 1974 when the Ulster Workers General Strike brought down 
‘power-sharing executive', an event which saw widespread, and open collus- 
ion between the army, UDR and Protestant para-militaries. 


(2) The correct use of terms in relation to Ireland is most important. The city 
of Derry, for example, was rechristened ‘Londonderry' in the seventeenth 
century to acknowledge the part played by the City of London in the pillage 
of that part of Ulster during 'the plantation’. ‘Ulster’ ig one of the historic 
provinces of Ireland and comprises the Six Counties of N. Ireland in addition 
to Donegal, Cavan and Monaghan. The name'Ulster' was retained by the Brit- 
ish and Loyalist population and has become a symbol of the ‘legitimacy’ of the 
continued occupation of the Six Counties. The occasional use of the term 
'Ulster' is, therefore, an error for which we can only apologise. 


(3) The N. F. were, when this document was written, working in close collab- 
oration with the Ulster Volunteer Force (UVF). Despite the fragmentation 
of the fascists after 1977 the links with the paramilitaries have been main- 
tained. See, for example, "Searchlight", December 1978.(no. 42.) 


(4) The slogan 'For The IRA, Against The British Army' ia not the same as 
‘Victory To The IRA', employed at one time by the IMG. Only a movement 
led by the working class can lead the national struggle to 'victory'. 


(5) Less widespread, but still visible at the time, was the British labour mov- 
ement's opposition to British imperialism's war in Ireland. For example, 
Sheffield Trades Council's 'Open Letter’ (27th April 1920) supported the 
demand for Irish self-determination and backed the call for strike action 
against. miltary transport aupplies and the immediate relaease of political 


prisoners. 
(6) That is, the Wilson-Callaghan government of February 1974~-May 1979. 
(7) ie, the Communist Party of Great Britain. 


(8) F.Engels. To the General Council, 14th May 1872. In Marx and Engels, 


"Ireland and the Irish Question’ (Moscow 1971 p303.) 
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{9} Lenin. 'The National Programme of the RSDLP" (Collected Works (CW) 
Vol. 19 p.544) 


(10) SWM is the Socialist Workers Movement, the fraternal group of the SWP. 


(11) AIL is the Anti-Internment League (1971-7 3). It was the forerunner to the 
Troops Out Movement in Britain. 


(12) For the full text see Appendix 1. 

(13) 'Socialist Worker’, 27th November 1971. 

(14) ibid, 12th February 1972. 

(15) ibid, 22nd April 1972. 

(16) Lenin. "Guerilla Warfare’. CW Vol.11 p.222. 


(17) Marx. "Address to the Central Committee of the Communist meas 1850" 
Marx/Engels Collected Works (CW) Vol.10 p.282. 


(18) The Narodnicks were Russian populists. They argued that Russia could avoic 
capitalism and develop socialigm directly through the peasant commune. Th- 
ey were followers of Herzen and Bakunin. 'Narodnaya Volya' (Peopies' Will) 
was a terrorist offshoot that was eapepous ble for the assassination of Tsar 
Alexander Ii tn 1879. 


(19) L. Trotsky. 'Their Morals and Ours' (New Park 1968 p.46) 

(20) T. Cliff. "Trotsky on Substitutionism" in Face and Claas’ (Plute Press 
p.28} 

(21) "Marxism and Terrorism" in ‘Ig Internal Bulletin’ 

(22) ‘Socialist Worker', 5th February 1972. 


(23) This is a reference to the two bourgeois nationalist parties in the Twenty- 
Six Counties; Fine Gael and Fianna Fail. 


(24) See 'Soctalist Worker', 29th June 1974. 


(25) The reference to the 1972 ceasefire is to a truce arranged between the 
Tory Government and the IRA which laated from 26th June until 9th July. 
It crumbled over the Lenadoon evictions. M. Farrell's account recalls, 


' The crunch came in Lenadoon, # new mainly Catholic housing 
estate on the fringe of Andersontown. The N.1. Housing Exec- 
utive allocated some empty houses formerly occupied by Prot- 
estants to Catholic refugees. The UDA objected, and when the 
Catholic families tried to move in the Army stopped them. There 
were two days of angry riots in Lenadoon and on 9th July 1972 the 
Provos opened fire again." 'Northern ireland:The Orange State’ 
(Pluto Press. p.298) 


(26) Lenin. "Guerilla Warfare". Op Cit. p.214. 
(27) ibid, p.231. 


(28) Marx. To Meyer and Vogt. Sth April 1870. EPS ‘Selected Corr- 
espondence' ( Moscow 1975. p.222) 
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(29) ibid. 


(30) Engels. Letter to Kugleman, 8th November 1867. "Ireland and the Irish 
Question."' Op Cit p.145 


(31) Marx. ‘General Council to the Federal Council of French Switzerland" in 
Marx/Engels ‘Articles on Britain' p. 368. 


(32) Lenin. C.W. Vol. 20 p 17-51. 
(33) ibid. 
(34) ibid. p.35. 


(35) Lenin. 'The Socialist Revolution and the Rights of Nations to Self~Determ- 
ination". C.W. Vol. 22 p.143 : 


(36) ibid. p.151. 


(37) Lenin. "The Discussion of Self-Determination Summed-Up". C.W, Vol.22 
p. 342~43. 


(38) ibid. p.343. 
(39) ibid. p.344. 
(40) ibid. p.356. 
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TEN YEARS OF 
SOLIDARITY WORK 


THE TROOPS OUT MOVEMENT (TOM). 


One of the political conclusions reached by the Left Faction in the document 
Ireland, IS and the National Question' was that IS must seriously seek to build 
TOM. Workers Power inherited that position and although we were far from 
uncritical of the leadership and politics of TOM we maintained that position 
until after the 1979 TOM conference when we withdrew. From that time we 
have regarded TOM as an obstacle to the building of an anti-imperialist move- 
ment in the working class. A political balance sheet of the rise and fall of TOM 
is offered here not merely to show the correctness of our attitude to TOM then 
and now, but to underline the major lessons that must be learned and acted 
upon if future campaigns are to prove more fruitful. 


With the demise of the Anti-Internment League (AIL) in early 1973, the Left 
Faction were the first on the British left to call for a 'Troops Out' Campaign. 
Yet due to the opportunism of both the I.S. and the IMG it was left to a few 
individual activists in London to form the nucleus of Tom in August 1973. 
From the very beginning of TOM the Left Faction, and later Workers Power, 
had a conception of how to build TOM that was sharply counterpoged to the 
individuals in the leadership. We always stressed the dangera of impatience. 
It was always necessary to approach Irish solidarity work stripped of illusions 
as to its ease, to be wary of always seeking 'high-profile' activities and 
'yet-big-quick' stunts, unconnected to serious day to day work in the trade 
unions. A movement for the withdrawal of British troops from Ireland was 
and is unlikely to be on the scale of the 'French out of Algeria' or the 'US out 
of Vietnam! movements, which involved hundreds of thousands. This is bec- 
ause, in the first place, there is no conscript army in the Six Counties suff- . 
ering massive casualties which fuels a 'get our lads out of it' sentiment or 
even a more politically neutral war weary.mood. Secondly, British Labour's 
complicity in imperialism's ruination of Ireland has always been deep-going — 
with only momentary and partial breaches in bipartisanship. 


From the start of our work in TOM we insisted upon putting the campaign 

on a principled anti-imperialist basis. As recently as February 1982 Workers 
Power had reason to repeat its position to a labour movement conference on 
Ireland against almost universal opposition. It is worth stating it here; 


" Only 'Troops Out Now' expresses the principle that the working 


class must be won to. There ig no progressive role for British imperial- 
ist troops in Northern Ireland. The call for self-determination is inex- 
tricably linked up with the chauviniat 'get the boys back home’ call 

and makes clear our opposition to ruling class moves to devolve military 
responaibility for a unionist state upon the UDF or the RUC. It directly 
condemns partition.” (1) 


Contrary to this view the TOM leadership dewasawe’ the political tmiporatie 
of the two central demands and peddled the {Illusion of an easy road to a ‘mass 
and broad-based movenent! If that perspective involved leaving aside the anti- 
imperialism then so it had to be. In a document~'What is TOM?'- written by 
the leadership faction in 1975 it was argued; 

" The two demands of TOM were never seen as a limitation and a. 

straight-jacket on TOM's activity, but rather as a way of allowing 

TOM the necessary flexibility to operate with the new forces active 

on the Irish question." 


This attitude subsequently led to dropping the principled slogans in practice. 
For example, on the October 27th, 1974 demonstration the main TOM banner ~ 
was "British Troops Out of Ireland'' which deliberately failed to distinguish 
itself as an anti-imperialist demand. In justification for this, and other, exa- 
mples that-were to follow the TOM leaders would judge success or failure only — 
in terma expressed in 'What is TOM?':"'Did this demo help to build the TOM?" 


These incidents served.to illustrate the political gap that seperated the TOM 
leadership from Workers Power. We tried to turn TOM into a vibrant united 
front organisation of labour movement bodies with a leadership that reflected 
this base. This was never to happen. On the one side, there was the wilful 
abstention of the left groups in the early years of TOM, which thereby allowed 
the leadership clique to go largely unchallenged. On the other, there was the 
obvious willingness of TOM to give up the fight for a small base in the working — 
class and with it , the preparedness to undertake a lengthy period of patient — 
propaganda within the rank and file of the trade unions. The substitute waa to 
be a 'broader' approach which meant'raising’ the question of Ireland in any 
form with the aid of labour-movement ‘progressives’. In fact, the practical 
implication of thia was to limit the political impact of the Irish question to 
that allowed by the ‘progressive’ fellow-travellers, namely, to liberal pro- 
imperialism. 


The labour movement approach of TOM, whilst formally a priority before 
1977, was angled around the Labour Party M. P's who habitually voted against 
the PTA renewel in the House of Commons. However, since TOM had not 
previously laid down some solid roots of anti-imperialism in the trade union 
and Labour Party branches, TOM was constantly forced to let the political 
running be made by the MP's. If noLabour MP's were prepared to support 
‘Troops Out Now’ then the cost of continued liason was not fighting for an 
anti-impertalist appenenn which would inevitably involveclashes with these 
‘progressives’. 


For TOM this relationship with labourism was most important. It was establis- 
hed in 1974 before a national structure for TOM existed, with local branches 
doing serious us work in the labour movement to gain the vital political independ- 


ence. Consequently, the illusion grew that it was possible to split the PLP over 
Ireland and'TOM's criticiams of the PLP became muted. Workers Power wag 
never opposed to relating to Labour MP's but as we said, ag early as 1975; 


" The crucial issue in the tuge’ of Labour MP's is do they bring their 
supporters into the movement? Do they help revolutionaries to get thr- 
ough to the broad strata of LP influenced workers ?''(2) 


The answer to this has generally been 'no'. Invariably, for example, TOM 

did not, and does not, find Joan Maynard MP opening up her supporters te 
anti-imperialist proaganda; rather, TOM laid open already committed activists 
to leftist pro-imperialist apologies. In place of sharp polemic with the Iikes 

of Maynard and united fronta in action with her and her supporters around 
limited but progressive measures TOM created a mutual admiration society 
with left-reformists. 


The willingness of the TOM leaders and the ‘progressives’ to use each other, 
and in particular, the failure to draw in labourites into the responsible posit~ 
ions of leadership meant that TOM inevitably degenerated into an introspective - 
and comfortable clique. 'Building TOM' became, not the building of a united 
front with a leadership that was constantly fluid representing the fortunes 
of TOM's work in the unions, but the building of a seperate organisation with 
a separate set of politics and membership. Way back in 1975 Workers Power 
warned that continued lack of an independent anti-imperiulist base, oe 
". leaves the TOM not a proper united front- indeed, not a united 
front at all. It creates a TOM leadership and members, a most 
unusual situation, since united fronts only have the leadership and 
members of their constituent parties. It ig clearly undesirable that 
TOM crystallise into an organisation ( you cannot have a party on one 
iague, and in TOM's case, not even a full programme for that issue 
either), Such an organisation, once formed, would act as an obstacle 
to the building of a real united front drawing in trade union delegates 
at a local and national level'' (3) . 


Between the first public event of TOM~ a meeting in Fulham Town Hall in’ 
November 1973~ to 1977, the tendencies we warned about came to dominate. —~ 
Yet in that period there were important steps taken which, if developed, 

could have augured better things. By its activities TOM did recognise that 

the working class was the social force that had to be the focus of Irish solid- 
arity work. Labour movement delegate conferences were held in the May of 
1974 and again in May 1975, the latter attracting some 328 delegates. The 
October 1974 Irish solidarity demonstration attracted 21 labour movement 
organisations less than four months after TOM was given a national structure. 


All this was, of course, positive up to a point; yet it should be remembered 
that both at the conferences and the demonstrations the anti-imperialist core 
wags very small. From the outset TOM took the easy, but eventually self-~def~ 
eating, path of holding educational forums where la: our movement delegates 
would learn of the current events, hidden from them by the media. Whilst 
there was, and is, a role for such events, they cannot be the main aim of an 
anti-imperialist solidarity movement in its infancy. Smaller conferences of del 
egatea , having already been won to an anti-imperialist position in the branches 
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by prior argurnent would have been more meaningful, allowing these events to 
be working conferences to discuss how to take the work forward. Instead, they 
would meet, drawing togsther people united only by an ‘interest’ in Ireland. 
Politically disparate, they would commit themselves to little. Invariably, the 
potential of any initiative would evaporate after the conference. 


Exactly the same can be said of the various labour movement delegations to 
Ireland. The Autumn 1976 delegation was first of all organised by TOM in 

such a way as to prevent the organising committee of sponsoring bodies from 
being formed to determine the activities and policies of the delegation. Even 
worse was to follow, The planned report-backswere a disaster. A conference 
was called over a year later with less than half the delegates in attendence. In 
short, it was a nine-day wonder designed to create publicity to keep membership 
and funds alive but with no really serious attitude to developing work in the class. 


THE SPLIT AND THE CREATION OF UTOM. 


The enveloping and dispiriting cliquism that pervaded TOM by the mid-1970's 
coincided with a real downturn in the fortunes of the national struggle in the 

Six counties, together with increased repression and decreased sympathy on 

the mainland after the Birmingham pub bombings. As a result there was a seri~ 
ious disintegration in TOM in the 1976/77 period, with a massive drop in memb- 
ership and a decline in the number of branches active in the localities. 


The demoralisation culminated in a split in 1977. This was engineered by Big . 
Flame and the IMG at the April conference where they demanded the removal 
of the Sean Read leadership and left when they failed to achieve it. However, 
although they went on to form the United Troops Out Movement in July 1977 
with some 200 people, it was not a principled political alternative to TOM. 
The IMG and Big Flame in fact objected to the concentration on the organisat- 
ions of the working class, although they couched it as an objection to ‘pressure 
group! politics orientated to the Committee Rooms of the House of Commons. 
In its place they desired 'mass action', raising Ireland in the course of exist- 
ing struggles that workers were already or would be engaged in. At one level 
the relative vitality of UTOM ensured the virtual disappearence of TOM. But 
at another level it was a further step away from an anti-imperialiat solidarity 
movement, 


UTOM brought the subjective desires of the petit-~bourgeois activists into line 
with the objective difficulties of raising Ireland in the working class. In short, 
UTOM's activities were tailored to the needs of its members. The delegate 
structure of TOM was abandoned and the labour movement prioritisation was 
overthrown. Thus, in the October 1977 issue of UTOM's paper, 'Troops Out', 
it was announced that the labour movement was now to be but one 'field of 
interest' alongside many others. Sub-committees existed for the suitably 
motivated on the trade unions, Labour Party, women's movement, black 
movement, Irish community, students and youth. 


If anything UTOM (which changed its name back to TOM in 1979) was a political 
atep backwards. Tailoring UTOM's work to the easiest periphery and the imme- 
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diate concerns of that periphery did reevlt in grester numbers, mainly non- 
working class, being involved. In July 1977 UTOM had only e2ven branches but by 
by mid-1978 the total had climbed to about thirty. Yet the activities of UTOM 
almost completely cbscured the formal en'i-imperialisrm of ita two demands. 
UTOM/TOM was to become increasingly ke the Second International with the 

two demands imforming the odd article or preaches to the converted, while 

moral humanitarianisin dominated 59%, cf practical activity. 


The nadir of this metho:] waa reached with the International Tribunal on Britain's 
Presence in Ireland. From 1978 this dominated the work of UTOM. Of what 

did it congist? As with the Amnesty and Bernet Reports, te get reputable pers~ 
onages to document and prove the existence of torture in the Six counties. 
Explicitly not anti-impertelist (and containing several pro-imperialists), the 
Tribunal was conceived ae an exercise which would expose the real depth of 
violence and torture in NI to the British working class thus making it easier 

to win the anti-imperialist arguments later. As Pat Arrowsmith, a leading 
UTOM member argued; — ‘ 


" For although the Tribunal does not (and by its nature cannot) call for 
troops out yet, by exposing the atrocities being perpetrated by the British 
in the north it may lead more and more people and organisations to the 
realisation that troops must be withdrawn." (4) 


UTOM's reasoning is absurd. It is firet of all based on a misconception about 
the real nature of the 'conspiracy of silence’ over news from the Six counties. 
Mere aquaintence with the facts of British repression do not convince a British 
worker, of its injustice. As far as s/he is concerned torture may well be just~- 
ified because s/he sees the IRA as ‘thugs’ and ‘unfeeling cowards'. It makes the © 
job of an anti-imperialist no easier. In fact, other organigatiuns will, to one 
degree or another, reveal these facts. There are precious few anti-imperialists 
however, to shape an argue nt that breaks the worker from their tacit accept- 
ence that the troops or RUC are fully justified in engaging in torture. In the 
last analysis, the British state does not fear the revelation of British violence 
(witness the Bennet Report). It does, however, seek to cover-up the truth about 
Irish resistence to the. troops, its successes and the degree of support for the 
resistence in the nationalist ghettoes. 


The leading ideologues for the Tribunal on the centrist left- the IMG- made the 
greatest claims for it. In s paper to the June 1979 UTOM/TOM conference they 
argued; 
" The Tribunal will not breach the wall of silence- it will step right 
through it." 
Who remembers ita findings today? 


At that 1979 Conference Workers Power initiated the only principled oppogition 
to this course, along the linee of the arguments in this pamphlet. So entrenched 
wag the opportunism within UTOM that our resolutions received only seven votes. 


- In many respects UTOM/TOM was traumatised by the failure of the Tribunal 
to produce the breakthrough envisaged. It was just one failed stunt too much. 
The crisis of direction, similar to 1976/77 reappeared. It reacted to the 1980/ 
81 hunger strikes with all the moralism that failed in the case of the Tribunal, 


rejecting the centrality of the cage for political status and seeking, in its place, 
a 'broad' alliance on the basis of e humanitarian desire (wor.ay, but ineffectual) 
to save lives and improve prison conditions. Once again, TOM failed the test, 
failed to present an anti-imperialist argument. They thus failed to confront 

head on the political bond tha: tied workers to Thatcher and Foot who were 
immune to the maudlin seutiment of the clergy. 


The hunger-strikes catne 2! 4 time of ebb for TOM. It failed to galvanise 
itself through ita low key campaign. Todezy TOM is moribund, eclipsed by 
the Labour Committee on freland carrying on TOM politics in the Labour 
Party and the Irish Freedom Movement. it can only preserve a semblance of 
organisational life, it appears, by 'broredening' its concerns beyond Ireland 
to the all-embracing issue of anti-repression, dragging black youth, gays 
and others into its clutches. A failed clique, a swamp of centrist moralism; 
TOM has been averytning but what the Left Faction called for ten years ago- 
a principled anti-imperiazlist, Troops Cut Now, Self-Determination, current 
patiently laying foundations in the rank and file of the trade union movement. 


FOOTNOTES. 

(1) Workers Power No. 30. 

(2) Workers Power; Perspectives for irish Work. 
(3) ibid. 

(4) "Troops Out'. February, 1979. 
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SECTARIANS FILL 
THE VACUUM 


THE IRISH FREEDOM MOVEMENT 


TOM has not been the only solidarity campaign ont':3 British left since 1973 
which has attempted to organise support for the Irish freedom fighters. The 
Prisoners Action Committees, run by the RCG, had a high profile in the late 
1970's. The Labour Conimittee on Ireland has, since 1979, increasingly tak- 
en over TOM's franchise on Irish solidarity work within the Labour Party. In 
addition, the vaccuun: created by TOM's demise has allowed a sectarian force 
to rush in. Originelly formed as the Smash the Prevention of Terrorism Act 
(SPTAC) by the Revolutionary Communist Tendency(RCT) in late 1979, and 
now called the Irish Freedom Movement(IFM), this solidarity campaign has 
an obvious organisational vitality as compared to TOM. It can usually rally 
greater numbers for pickets and conferences than TOM. During Easter 1982 
the IFM even managed to organige a 100 or so strong youth delegation to Derry 
and Belfast, an enterprise invented, and once the preserve of, TOM itself. 


How then do we aasesa this challenge to the opportunism of TOM? Does it 
offer a principled alternative? We do not think so. Many of the formal critic- 
igms the IFM makes of TOM are correct. They are made in this pamphlet 

and were articulated by Workers Power and the Left Faction long before the 
RCT were born. Nevertheless, the conclusions that théy have drawn are flawed 
and need to be rejected by the Revolutionary Communist Party (RCP) and those 
drawn to the IFM if they are to participate in the building of an a a aaa 
solidarity movement in Britain. 


. THE POLITICAL BASIS OF IRISH WORK 


Our first set of criticisms of the RCP's work concerns the political criteria 
that governs activity around the Trish question. Namely, what are the answers 
to the following ; what are the tasks that a revolutionary group faces in carry- 
ing out 'unconditicnal but critical suppert' for an anti-colonial struggle? How 
are the two sides related in practice, that is, what relative wee should they 
be given? 


Appalled by the canitulation of the centrists in the face of the reaction to rep-- 
ublican violence, the RCP have saddled themselves with a one-sided notion of 
what ‘unconditional support' entails. It has been argued, for example, 
"The RCT givea unconditional support to national liberation mov~ 
ementaend we particularly give such support to the movement 
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for Ireland's iiberation. We have our criticisms of the progra- 
mimes of the organisations leading the movements ... Put we 
have never used our review to criticise the IRA..." 
because, 
"Today any criticism of the IRA only givea succour to the forces 
of British chauvinism." . 
Furthermore, 
"When we have won large numbers of Britigh workers to reapond 
to IRA bombs with jubilation, when explosions result in trade uni- 
ons calling for strike action and mags demonstrations to force the 
immediate withdrawal of British troops, then there will be a time 
to criticise the progranime ofProvisional Sinn Fein." (1) 
% 
We disagree strongly with this view. Workers Power centres its work around 
the need to develop an international communist programme for the working 
class. Our propaganda is focussed towards that task. As revolutionary comm- 
unists, seeking to train a vanguard, we have to stesl the working class to be 
irreconcilably opposed to the state, but algo to thoge political currents who 
cannot lead the fight against the state to a successful conclusion. Whilst it is 
clear that the concrete tasks within the respective labour movements of 
Ireland and Britain are different in their tactical emphasis, there is no brick 
wall between them. To build one is to renounce the task of training a communist 
cadre.. For the RCP, internationalism is merely nationalism stood on its head 
-uncritical support for physical force republicanism- even though it is known 
that this force cannot lead the fight against the Sritigh state to a proleterian 
victory. 


The RCP have explicitly denied that a propaganda group can ard must develop 
a programme for the international struggle, despite such a groups inability, 
on a number of fronta, to implement it practically. Only when the RCP have 
a group in organisational competition to the IRA on the ground would they 
consider raising criticisms of the Provos. As a reauit the RCP renounce the 
need to develop a programme in opposition to republicanism now. 


In Ireland the chief task of revolutionaries ia the political exposure of the 
physical force tradition together with their centrist apologists. Only through 
the elaboration of focussed propaganda around the perspective of Permanent 
Revolution and practical united front work against the RUC and the Army, 

can a party be built which brings the working class to the head of the national- 
ist struggle and so smash partition and institute a 32 county Irish Workers Re- 
~public.. At every turn it is necessary to confront and break down the allegie- 
nce of the nationalist population to all brands of republicanigm. In Britain, 

we subordinate this to a morciless atiack on the British state. We do not 
place any demands on the Provos cr INLA to give up any of its methods of 
struggle before we will work in the trade unions and Labour Party to get the 
working class to gide with the IRA against the state. 


However, our unconditional support only extends to their actions against 
British imperialism or its agents. This includes its economic structures, 
political representatives or military goons. Yet we remain highly critical of 
its relation and practice towarde the working clasa and progressive petit- 
bourgeoisie in Ireland. 


This distinction between the British imperialists and Loyaliste cn the one 

side, and the working clase on the other is cruetal for our conception cf 
unconditional but critical support. In tte place, the RCP mak. a false diatinc- 
tion between the methods the IPA and INLA ase in their struggle and the cont~ 
ent of their programme fer social changs.(2) The ROP are unconditional with 
regard to the methods employed (bombs etc) anc: evitical (although silent!) with 
respect to the latter. Thig error, for examplo, leads them apologise and, worge, 
advocate, the forms of elitist tuctics used by the Provog. They maintain that 
revolutionary commu sts would inevitably use the aame tactics. They thereby 
obliterate the diatinction between tha need fer escrecy in the planning and 
execution of individual overations and the need for the nationalist working 
clasa to exercise political control, through ita elected representatives, over 
the political direction of the military campaign. i 


It is simply wrong of the RCP to divide up the means and the ends of physical 
force republicanism. The forme of struggle adopted by the IRA and INLA are 
the means by which they implement their programme. We are equally critical 
of both from the standpoint of the interests‘ of the Irish working class, yet we 
will support the nationalists right to use any methods at hand which serve 
to break up or destabilise British imperialism's oppressive rule. 


Workers Power does not draw any distinction between civilian or army casua~ 
Ities that result from attacks made on British imperialist interests. Both are 
inevitable in a war of national liberation and the responsibility for deaths must 
lie with the British state which ensures them through their oppressive presence. 
We even support the IRA's right to carry out such attacks on the mainland. 
Despite this it is atill nonsense to argue, as ‘the next step’ has done, that,. 

"To question a particular act of violence earried out in the - 

struggle is to question the right of the Irish peop: 3 to fight . 

for their freedom". (3) 
With typical ultra-left over-generalisation the RCP obliterate what is a crucial 
distinction for revolutionary communists; namely, the right of the oppressed 
to resist by whatever way it can, and the political iimitations of the resistence 
movement. It is nota matter of singleing out « ‘particular act’ for criticism. 
All acts of resistence carried out under the leadership of the Provos will have 
the same defects; it ia immaterial what the precise nature of the target was, 
where it was located, or what was the composition of the casualty list. As 
long as they are targets that are part of a discernable struggle against the. 
British state we defend their right to carry it out and we will realat the attem- 
pts of ‘our’ government to confine it or destroy the exercise of that right. But 
we must and do use the occasion of ©. 'partiovlar act' to use it an 8 symbol of 
the bankruptcy of the Provo or INLA strategy. 


The real point of iseue is how, in what manner, is the criticigm raised? In 
what context does it appear? It ie obvious, as the Left Faction document shows, 
that the SWP, for example, have criticised the IRA's actions in such a way that 
they are merely echoing the prejudices cf tho bourgeoisie as they filter through 
the British working clase. Yet the SWP are an easy target. Workers Power 
believes that the way we have reacted to such tests is wholly different. (4} 
Criticism is subordinated to support but not absent; and it is eritical from 

a revolutionary point of view. In short, it is a communist responge. 


Against this the RCP are reduced to the argument that our readers will inter- 
pret our support as just a subtle form of chauvinism; that is, that he or she — 
is not intelligent enough io grasp what is really being said. In the end this 

kind of nonsense is derived from the rigid, formal thinking that characterises 
the whole political method of the RCP. Onur method allows us to differentiate 
between the responsibilities that fall upon a communist propaganda organ and 
the necessary tacticel flexibility that is a vital part of practical work within 
the labour movement. Werxera Power is responsible enough, for example, to 
realise what the taske of the moment are in a chauvinist trade unionist branch 
in the immediate aftermzth of republican violence. The stick may have to be 
bent considerably in the direction of unconditional, as opposed to critical sup- 
port. Yet the party press, especially of a propaganda organisation, tand the z 
RCP objectively remains one also despite its pretensions)demands a rounded 
position. It testifies to the confusion of the RCP that its paper, 'the next step' 
is half a party paper and half a solidarity bulletin for various causes. If the 
IF M had any real political independence from the RCP, that is, it drew in 
other labour movement forces, it would have its own bulletins. These bulletins 
would carry material explaining the nationalists case in an anti-~imperialist 
context, and in every way seek to undermine the arguments of the imperialists. 
But if that were to happen, what would the RCP have left to publish in ‘the 

next step'? 


For the RCP and the IFM solidarity work consists in part in confusing the 
working class vanguard about the distinction between republicanism, its tasks 
and methods, and revolutionary communism. They have become so disgusted 
at the record of the British labour movement on Ireland that, not content with 
working to break the rank and file from complicity in the crimes of ita official 
leadership, the RCP intend to punish the. working class by ratlying it uncrit- 
ically to physical force republicanism, at which point, having served its pol- 
itical penance, no doubt it will be rewarded at a future date with 24 carat RCP 
bolshevism. 


Blurring the important distinctions, ‘bending the stick' until it breaks, has led 
the RCP to peddle unpardonable confusions in a totally light-minded fashion. 
Take, for example, the slogan 'Bring The War To Britain’. This was meant to 
summarise their position on solidarity and first made its appearence in the 
build-up to the Tameside Conference on Ireland, scheduled for March 1980. 
The RCP has never justified {ts use. In a reply to an attack on the slogan (5) 
they merely use long quotes from Lenin and Trotsky which stress the duty of 
revolutionaries to support nationalist uprisings. Yet this uncontentious, if 
demagogic reply aside, no reason as to why that particular slogan best summed ‘ 
up the position of unconditional support was advanced. The fact is, of course, 

that the RCP designed it to be ambiguous. Bring the war to the attention of 

British workers? Advocating a bombing campsign on the mainland? Take your 

choice. Political precision and the need to clarify the issues comes second 

place to the sectarian desire to be provocative for its own sake, to encourage, 

again for ita own sake, the wrath of the TUC in order to produce.meaning less 

martyrdom for the SPTAC. It is a disgraceful tactic precisely because it 

gives the labour bureaucrats an easy target and allows them to maintain the 

conspiracy of silence that ensures workers remain immune to anti-imperialist 

arguments. 
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That the usage of the slogan was not derived from any scientific understanding 
but rather the pressing needs of 2 sectarian stunt is proven ‘y the ease with . 
which it was dropped, without any explanation. Having served its purpose, it 
was repiaced by the fortaulation fopen up a second front of the Irish war in 
Britain‘ .(8)Thie {tself wag soon phased out. By the time the February 1982 
IF M conference came around the slogan Kad become the politically innocuous 
and arene opportunist, ‘Ireland: time for British workers to act.' 


The last ‘ewe years have seen tremendous developments in Ireland, From the 
start of the first hunger -gtrike to the Assembly elections in the Six Counties, 
the nationalist population have taken to streets and left them again, the Provos, 
through Sinn Fein have turned to the ballot box and INLA has emerged as a 
serious rival to the IRA. What are workers to learn from these events? 
Before these events the RCP said this; 
"Ata certain stage of the struggle the bourgeois and petit-bourgecis 
. leadership of the national movements realise that their clasa inter- 
ests can only be defended through a compromise with imperialism. 
It is the failure of the leaderships of the national movements to. 
pursue a consistent struggle against imperialism that socialists 
must criticiss.''(7) 
This isolated reference to the duty of socialists has remained a dead-letter 
for the RCP. Whilst they have taken Charles Haughey-a bourgeois nationalist- 
to task, they have stood back from critically analysing the practice of the Sinn 
Fein during the hunger-strikes or aszessing the significance of the electoral 
turn. Have we not seen a failure of leadership, have we not witnessed any 
compromises with imperialigm? One will look in vain to 'the ext step' for 
an answer.(8) | 


FROM SPTAC TO THE IRISH FREEDOM MOVEMENT. 


It is with these political conceptions that the RCP have organised their Irish 
solidarity work. When we look at the record of SPTAC and the IFM it is clear 
that they are guilty of two, interrelated errors. First, they organise the work 
in a sectarian fashion, disavowing genuine united front work, and inviting 
support only on condition that one observes the political monopoly of the RCP. 
Secondly, (and increasingly since the formation of the IF M) the building of the 
IFM's initiatives emack of rank political opportunism that even TOM would 

be proud of. 


Before detailing this record let us once more remind ourselves of how Workers 
Power has argued the case for Irish solidarity work. ‘Troops Out Now!' and 
'Self-deter mination’ are the indispensable minimum for an antl-impertaiist 
‘troops out’ campaign. We would not make it a condition of building that mov~ 
ement that workers agree with unconditional support for republican military 
actions, although revolutionaries are obliged to try and win them to that pos~ 
ition. At the heart of this attitude is our understanding of the united front, 
that is, an agreement for common action which has a principled progressive 
thrust around a part of our programme, through which it is poasible te draw 
in vitally important sections of the working class. In doing this we are recog- 
nising that a struggle around a limited but positive demand provides the best 
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conditions for convincing workers of the superiority of our politics over those 
of their present leaders. Most crucially, it provides the best opportunity for 
provoking the present leaders into action or stand condemne: in their eyes 

as saboteurs of positve action, action which does not require them to renounce 
their whole political outlook, which would strike workers as an unreasonable 
condition given the as yet partial nature of their awareness on the issue them- 
selves. ; 


The RCP considers it in an altogether different manner. For them the record 
of the Labour Party and trade unten officeldoin is self-evidently appalling. It 
is merely enough to aquaint workers with this record and organise an altern~ 
ative pole of activity in order to break workers from their complicity in this 
crime against the Irish people. The RCP deny the validity of proposing to - 
work in this way-on two grounds. First, that it implies that the labourite 
leaders can become gomething that they cannot, namely, revolutionaries. 
Secondly, that because the revolutionary vanguard is small, with little lever- 
age in the labour movement, it can be safely ignored by the leaders of social- 
democracy. As a result, the RCP maintain, continued attempts in this direction 
inevitably leads watering down one's pclitics to make them more acceptable to 
Labour M. P's and trade union lefts, which deguts the politica of anything posi- 
tive. 


The first objection misunderstands the aim of the united front which is not to 
dress up reformists as revolutionaries but seeks to unite as large a section 
of the class ag possible around demands (eg political status) which does not 
require them to become revolutionaries overnight but puts the politics of 
reformism under strain and creates the best climate for those politics to be 
transcended. The second complaint is a typical piece of impressionism, a 
wild generalisation based on the practice of several opportw ist groups such 
ag the SWP or IMG whose impatience has led them persistently to amooth 
down the rough edges of their politics to ensure they do not cut against certain 
reformist. currents. Of course, this ig not to deny that marginalisation does. 
not provide problems and backward pressures on groups seeking to implement 
united fronts;but propaganda along these lines is as important in that it can 
underscore the treachery of reformist leaders who are seen to refuge the 
possibility of action against a common enemy. 


Nobody is suggesting that we wait for labcurism to organise action before we 
undertake it, or that we undertake it only on condition that they involve them- 
selves at some point. Nevertheless, in seeking to mobilise the rank and file . 
for action it must never be lost sight of that that part of the task is to gener- 
ate pressure upon the leaders to force them to reconsider their inactivity. 
This is not because we want the likes of Tony Benn and Alan Sapper involved 
for their own contribution but because we recognise that whatever early 
successes are achieved, people auch as those command influence over the. 
majority of potential activists that are indispenaable to us if we are to wrest 
even the smallest concessions never mind great victories. As we shall show 
the RCP so carry out their work that in acorning this approach they exclude 
the possibility of involving the leadere of the labour movement or sections of 
them in organisation and mobilisation of the united work so undermining its 
‘effectiveness. 


may ae 


The SPTAC wag launched in late 1979. In itself there is absolutely nothing 

wrong with a Jabour movement campaign designed to getting the Act removed, 

or at least rendered ineffective. In fact, it provides an excellent example of 

how it is possible to ‘raise Ireland' in the labour movement. The PTA is used 

to terrorise the Irish community in Britain and to barras trade unionists. 

Many rank and file trade unionists, Labour Party members and others are — 

opposed to it or at least uncommited to its use. They might well support such 

a campaign. It would not, could not be a surrogate for an anti-~imperialist 

solidarity movement but it could and should draw such people towards such 

a movement. It would, of courge, be nonsense to make it a condition of 

work in a campaign against the PTA that militants be conscious anti-~imperlalista 

or support the right of the nationalists to resist arms in hand. But work alongsid 

. those militants against the PTA would give us every opportunity to win them 
over. In addition it would be a measure of the success of such a campaign 
that the revolutionary wing could relinquish its organisational control by 
drawing in reformist delegates from trade union and Labour Party pronehess 
while are its poltnest influence. 


This is not how the RCP viewed the SPTAC. Its aims were set out as follows; 
"The campaign has three immediate objectives. First, to 
organise defence for victims of the PTA by means of legal . 
aid, picket and publicity. Secondly, to obtain and diseminate 
information about the use of the PTA....Third, and most 
importantly, to play a part in building an anti-imperialist 
movement against the Irish war in the British working clags !{9) 
The first two aims would form the basis of any PTA campaign. Yet there is 
a crippling limitation to the campaign when they are simply left at that level. 
The RCP's sectarian view of the Labour Party prevents them campaigning 
around a very important demand, namely, the repeal of the PTA and, in © 
particular, a call on the Labour Party to include a manifesto committment 
to scrap it. Without mobilising the energy of activists to this end amongst others 
2 vital offensive aspect of the campaign is lost, leaders are not put to the 
test, and the campaign is for the most part reduced to a minimal, defensive 
campaign, which leaves the political initiative in the hands of the state. 


As a complement to the minimum programme, the declaration of aims hag 

a maximum programme, 'the building of an anti-impertalist movement', What 
does this mean? It is very unlikely that reformists, participating in a camp-~ 
aign against the PTA would be subjective anti-imperialists from the outset, 

_ Presumably, people who did not support ‘Troops Out Now' were excluded from 
SPTAC? Even thotigh we think that would be wrong it would be the only princi~ 
pled conclusion to be drawn from the third aim of SPTAC. In fact, behind this 
rather general third aim is something altogether more demanding, and 
certainly something that would guarantee the non-participation of even the 
best reformists opposed to the PTA. One editorial in the'next step’ argued; 

"The labour movement conference on Ireland called by the 
SPTAC in Coventry on March 14th will be an important 

stage in extending a working class outlook on the Irish war 
in Britain. On no other question ig the proleterian positicn~ 
unconditional support for the republican movement-so sharply 
counterpoged to the bourgeois view. ‘''(10) 
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Moreover, in the same issue, Dave Halaworthy (RCP) efated that; 

"The Coventry conference has been called by the sPTAC with a 

view to drive the class ccllaboration policy out of the TUC." 
Now the sectarian logic has been made abgolutely clear, nebody can remain 
in doubt. ‘To be part of a campaign against the PTA it is necessary to support 
all aspects of republican violence and be already an implacable enemy of TUC 
policy on Ireland. Thus it precludes in advance serious militants who remain 
unconvinced on these last tvo points. The SPTAC, then, was never about the 
PTA at all; it was a front organisation for the RCP to draw in the least 
organised and the unwary. By blurring the distinction between the tasks of 
a revolutionary organisation and those of a more limited, yet principled 
intiative, the RCP and the SPTAC did a great diservice to the labour.-movement 
and squandered the chance of organising an effective anti-PTA campaign. By 
its ultra-left stance it allowed the TUC to easily distance itself from a genuine 
campaign against the PTA. Not that the latter would have been likely, but it 
could have prevented them them acting in a draconian fashion against those 
who were opposing the use of the PTA by depriving the TUC of some of their 
most effective political ammunition. The absence of a serious campaign on 
this issue has also let the bi-annual abstainers in the Labour Party (when the 
vote for PTA renewal comes up) off the hook. Such is the sterility of the 
sectarian. 


Yet as Trotsky never ceased to remind us wherever sectarianism was to be 
found its political twin-opportunism- was to be seen lurking close by. The RCP 
have not escaped this logic. Because the SPTAC was the RCP it could not involve 
labour movement leaders or bodies in it on an equal basis. A real united front 
requires action, requires real forces to be drawn inte the campaign by those 
leaders who support it. That is the cost we make the reformists pay for our 
tactical compromise. The SPTAC could not do this. All it could, and did, do 
was to advertise its existence and aay, ‘Take it or leaveit' to the labour move~ 
ment. 


This was the attitude of the SPTAC towards the Irish march they organised in 
September 1981, a march on the TUC Conference. Its sponsors included Ken 
Livingstone. We have been told, correctly, many times by the RCP that this 
man is not an anti-imperialist (See N.S. No.23 & 31). What then are people 
to make of Livingstone's support for the march on the TUC, a march which 
has as its political basis everything the SPTAC stood for, up to and includ- 
ing ‘unconditional support for the national liberation struggle’. We are forced 
to conclude that it was a deeply cynical and opportunist manoeuvre by the RCP 
to generate interest and respectibility for the march. It was a deal between 
Livingstone and the RCP. Livingstone lends his name and asks for no control 
over the event. The RCP in return allows Livingstone to dress himgelf up as 
an anti-imperialiat and is not required to do anything which tests his support 
such as mobilise those over whom he exerts some influence. Blank cheques 
all around. 


This opportunism became more pronounced during 1982 as the limits of a 
purely sectarian drive against the TUC became apparent. The change from 
SPTAC to IFM in February 1982 signified nothing new save the realisation 
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that the Prevention of Terrorism Act was becoming peripheral to the SPTAC. 
The SPTAC was no match for the TUC; its ultra-leftism guaranteed that it 
would make no real headway into the trade unions, making itself too easy a 
target. On the other hand, the RCP's politics will ensure that it is always 
easier to make inroads into the least organiged sections , into those layers 
who are least weighed dewn by the traditions of labourigm (ag blacks, youths, 
students.) The hunger strikes of 1980/81 impressed the RCP by the number of 
youth that showed support (11). Recruitment is generally easier among these 
layers. For these reasons the SPTAC was given a new coat of paint and re~ 
named the iFM. It has the same politics as its predecessor and the same 
opportunist invite te the unwary; 

*.,. any supporter of Irish Freedom (sic) whatever their political 

affiliation are welcome to join our movement". (11) 


The RCP pulls the strings, you jump. The Easter 1982 delegation to Derry and 
Belfast was built for in a similar opportunist fashion. It was neither recruited 
to or sponsorships sought on the basis of anti-imperialiam. On the contrary, 
the youth were invited te go merely on the basis of ‘seeing what ite like’ and 
labour movement bodies invited to support it on the same Hines. It appears as 
though the ghost of TOM has returned to haunt the RCP. 


There can be no doubt that in aperiod when there is very little solidarity activity 
in evidence over the Irish struggle, the organigationai vitality of the IFM appe- 
rs seductive. But activity, however frenzied, cannot be a substitute for a 
correct political orientation. Until the IFM and its warden the RCP refecta 

the method upon which both were founded they will be unable to build an anti- 
imperialist solidarity movement within the strongholds of the working class. 
FOOTNOTES. 

(1) 'the next step' No.10. 

(2) ibid. 


(3) See F. Richards, ''No Equivocation" in ‘Revolutionary Communist Papers’ 
No.2. : 


(4) See, for example, the pieces in ‘Workers Power' Nos. 8 & 37 on Warren~ 
point and Ballykelly. 


(5) 'the next step' No.4 

(6) See, ‘the next step’ No.8 

(7) 'the next step' No.10. ''Why we give unconditional support." 

(8) For an assessment of the political failures of the IRA see W.P.no. 27, 
(9) 'the next step’ No.2 

(16) 'the next step' No. 10 

{11) ‘the next step' No,23 
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FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
THESES ON IRELAND 
(1944) 


Vested Interests and the Border 


Britain, far from deriving super~profits out of her occupation of the 
six North-Eastern counties of Ireland, suffers a considerable financial 
loss; for, while it is true that there are British businessmen with 
interests in Ulster, it is also certain that these interests would be 
completely compensated, and a residue retained, if the British 
Exchequer were to withdraw its subsidies towards the upkeep of the 
swollen Orange bureaucracy and the maintenance of social services in 
Ulster at the British level. Even in wartime Ulster is a depressed 
area. Despite the 40,000 skilled workers driven to find work in 
British war industries there are still 25,000 officially unemployed 
out of a total population of a million and a quarter. Peacetime unem 
ployment is considerably higher than in any other part of the United 
Kingdom. Several million pounds sterling are mulcted annually from 
the English taxpayer for the upkeep of the Orange puppet statelet,. 


‘The fact is, however, that British overhead expenses in Ulster fall 
into precisely the same category as do grants to the armed forces, or 
the police - even'when these expenses take the form not of direct 
outlays on behalf of the colossal Ulster police force, and other 
sections of the state, but of maintenance of social services and the 
provision of orders to Ulster industry during the 'normal' depression 
periods. Britain maintains its garrison in Ulster, not primarily as 

a means of coercing the Irish people, but to counteract the possibility 
of a rival imperialism establishing a military bridgehead in the 
British Isles. The occupation engenders sentiments of revolt, however, 
and necessitates the preservation of ‘order’, ie, the coercion of the 
nationalist population... 


The Orange bosses and bureaucrats, for their part, need to have their 
fingers directly dipped in England's economic pie. That is why they 
are given representation in the Westminster Parliament. At a time 
when great monopolies largely derive their super-proefits by a barely- 
concealed plundering of the Exchequer, and when worthwhile orders come 
only to those directly in the swim, it is a life and death question 
for Ulster capitalists to maintain a direct connection with the 
British state. That is why all De Valera's promises of virtual 
autonomy for the North within a united Ireland, if only Stormont would 
agree to sever its direct connection with Britain, have gone unheeded. 
Without State representation at Westminster their industries would die, 


for out of sight is out of mind. If Britain sacrificed them in a deal 
with De Valera they would look for a new imperialist paymaster. , 
Orange 'loyalty' has its world market price. : 


Eire and the Border 


As her meutrality in the war underscotes, Eire is de facto a sovereign 
Irish Republic, notwithstanding the stim pretence of British Dominion 
status kept up by Westminster. British Liberaliem bought out the 
absentee landlord class (with the Irish peasants! own money to be sure}) 
to stave off a revolutionary seizure of the land. The Easter Week 
rising and the Anglo~Irish war brought an end te the foreign occupation 
of the South. Under the De Valera regime fiscal autonomy has enabled 

a host of petty manufacturing industries to struggle into being. 
Saddled with exorbitant interest rates on capital borrowed from British 
investors, and dependent on British monopolies for all primary : 
materials, costs have been excessively high; and the dwindling, 
impoverished population cannot provide a market sufficient to absorb 

at a profitable level the output of labour~saving machinery in use 
elsewhere, Already the pathetic ‘industrialisation' period, begun 

only a few years ago, is at a close. 


A chronic unfavourable ballance cf trade, rapidly dwindling foreign 
assets, a falling birthrate, mass unemployment and wholesale ; 
immigration to England revealed that the incurable maladies of world 
capitalist economy were eating at the vitals of the new sovereign 
statelet of Hire. The Second World War has only accentuated this 
disintegration. Today there are a hundred thousand unemployed within 
the 26 counties of Hire; while scores of thousands of others have been 
forced by unemployment into British war industries or the British 
amed forces. The export of men, sending home part of the proceeds of 
their earnings, has come to rival the agricultural export industry in 
importance. 


Irish bourgeois nationalism had already exhausted its mission as a 
vehicle for the development of the productive forces before any real 
development took place. International socialism alone can ensure a 
fresh upswing in production for Ireland; and it is precisely for this 
reason that the one uncompleted task of the bourgeois revolution, 
national unification, can only be solved by the proletarian revolution. 
The inclusion of the six Ulster counties within the framework of the 
national state would only hasten the decline of the already stagnant 
heavy industries in the North without furthering the development of 
Southern industry to any appreciable degree. National unification 
under the capitalist system, by plunging the hostile Protestant 
proletariat of the northern industries into permanent unemployment , 
would either lead straight to the victory of the social revolution or 
to fascism. There could be no middie way... 


At times in the recent past the nationalist fervour of the common 
people of Ireland mist have seemed dim, or dead, not only to the casual 
observer but to the workers themselves. But it only lay dormant, ready 
to blaze into life again. For the famous patriotism of the Irish 
people is something more than a traditional hangover, or a state of 
mind induced by bourgeois propaganda. It is an emotion of revolt, 
engendered by centuries of national degradation, kept alive by the 
knowledge that yesterday's powerful imperialist oppressor still 


occupies a part of the national territory and may yet lay a claim to 
the South of Ireland. 


When Tom Williams was hanged by the Stormont regime last year, flags 
were flown at half mast throughout Elre, the shops of the main Dublin 
thoroughfares closed as a mark of respect and protest rallies, 
organised by the Reprieve Committee, were held throughout the country. 
The threat of conscript in Ulster in 1941 created a crisis in Hire 
overnight and a wave of anti~British sentiment swept over the Southern 
workers. The workers! patriotism is their pride in thelr age-old 
fight against imperialism. This is an ennobling sentiment, notwith- 
standing the poisonous bourgeois chauvinism mixed into it by the 
capitalist polititsians and their reformist and Stalinist hangers~on 
who at all times seek to manipulate the freedom-loving aspirations of 
the workers for their own reactionary ends. 


The rich ranchers and rentiers are pro-British. The small farmers and 
the basic section of the bourgeoisie which is interested in production 
and trade for the domestic market look ‘to England with strong fore~ 
bodings. Britain is still a bourgeois democracy and it is not so easy 
just yet to get down to seizing the Eire ports; for, besides the huge 
numbers of Irish in British industries and the army, the English 
workers in uniform would not go willingly into an aggression against 
the talmost English' people of Eire. 


Catholic Church's Mass Basis 


If Ireland has hitherto proved to be the most impregnable of all the 
Vatican's citadels, this is not die to accident. fburing centuries of 
national degradation the social classes were mixed inte a common 
Catholic cement by the British, who persecuted the native Irish 
ostensibly on account of their Catholicism... Sentiment against the 
foreign imperialists was always uppermost and the masses encased 
themselves in the rituals and doctrines of the mother Church as in 4 
suit of armour in lieu of more material means of defence. . Catholic 
fanaticism the more easily became synonomous with the spirit of out~ 
raged nationality because, unlike in the other countries, the Irish 
priesthood never directly functioned as an exploiter. 


For 700 years Ireland was a colony. Against this, for barely two 
decades an uncertain independence has lasted for the South; and, 
during this time, the fledgling Eire statelet has been sedulously 
inculcating a psychology of national exclusiveness among the masses by 
fostering all those ideological distinctions and cultural pursuits 
which set the Irish apart from the neighbouring English nationality. 
It is well to remember in this connection that in its long-drawnmout 
trade war with Britain the Fianna Fail Government received the backing 
not only of the bourgeois and peasant interests. involved, but also of 
the majority of the workers. So long as imperialism remains intact 

in the North and a serious threat to the South, and until the workers 
find a revolutionary socialist leadership, we will have to reckon with 
the power and prestige of the priesthood... 


On the surface the Catholic church looks unassailable. Yet its coming 
eclipse can be decerned precisely where the appearance of strength 
seems greatest. A picture of Christ on the Cross pinned to a Falls 
Road window is a demonstration against the impesialist status quo, but 


the Church cannot lead the change. The republican workers will throw 
away their icons as soon as the ideals of socialist internationalism 
begin to take shape among then. 


To expose the treacherous role of the allegedly neutral Christian 
ideology is an essential part of the struggle to develop a revolu- 
tionary consciousness among the workers... 


The cowardly Eire Labour Party, on the other hand, has consistently 
pursued a shameful policy of appeasement towards the Catholic Church, 
even going so far as to claim that its programme is in conformity 
with the Pope's Charter of Labour. 


The Church will be a colossal weight on the side of counter~revolution. 
It is one of the main propaganda tasks of our movement to explain this 
to the workers. Every insolent interference with the affairs of the 
Labour movement mist be combatted. In particular the role of the 
Vatican in the present European situation mist be mercilessly 

exposed. It would be: treason to socialism to keep silent on grounds 
of expediency,.., 


In every important strike the bourgeois press is forced to drop its 
spurious neutrality. So likewise, in the hundred-and-one minor 
sorties leading up to the decisive revolutionary struggle, hunger 
marches, strikes, during every spate of which the bourgeoisie and its 
henchmen will take panic and cry ‘wolf’, the role of the clergy will 
become more and more obvious... , 


It is reformism, holding out no hope of escape from the drab routine 
of poverty, that turns the backward masses over to conservatism and 
clericalism and in a crisis makes them storm troopers of the reaction. 
Notwithstanding its tirades against the Stalinist bureaucracy, to 
which it attributes the original sin of the Bolshevik Revolution, it 
is precisely thanks to the opportunist politics of Stalin that the 
Papacy is still a world power despite its notorious role in Spain 

and elsewhere. 


However, the era of Stalinism and reformism is drawing to a close. 
The great class struggles impending throughout the world will find 
an echo in the remotest corners of rural Ireland. Certainly 
reactionary clericalism will still retain a formidable following, but 
the majority will be won for the revolution. 


The Nationalist Workers 


At present the living standards of even the Southern workers depend 
in the last resort upon the British Empire. It is the Colonial 
Empire which bolsters up profits, salaries and wages in England, thus 
permitting the absorption at a relatively high price level of Fire's 
agricultural export, on which the remainder of the economic structure 
rests. Freedom of access to the British market, and state independence 
especially in regard to fiscal policy, are the twin needs of the Eire 
bourgeoisie and, so long as they cannot surmount capitalism, also of 
the workers. The Northern nationalist workers, on the other hand, 
are as economically dependent upon direct incorporation into the 
United Kingdon as are the Protestant workers, In the days of self- 
sufficient peasant tillage the Catholic masses had an economic 

stake in fighting for an Ireland freed from the British grip on the 


land. Today, however, when all trades and occupations draw their 
life blood from the heavy industries which only survive by virtue of . 
Ulsterts political unity with Britain, a bourgeois united Ireland . 
could only bring pauperisation to its most ardent partisans ~ the 
Northern nationalist workers. 


The Tory regime at Stormont is the oldest in Europe - preceding 
Mussolini's assumption of power it has outlasted the Roman Duce. The 
main props of its rule are: {a) its mass following amongst the 
Protestants based on Britain's financial bribes and the spectre of 
republicanism; (b) constituency gerrymandering; (c). the Civil 
Authority (Special Powers) Acts which give almost unLimited power to 
the colossal army of the police. 


{reland was partitioned by the British in such a way as to assure the 
Tory Unionist Party of a foal-proof majority over its nationalist 
opponents. Stormont in its turn gerrymandered the six county electoral 
seats so effectively that the nationalist voters can only obtain a 
mere fraction of the representation to, which their mumbers entitle 
them. In consequence abstention from the vote has become a tradition . 
in many Republican areas, so much so that a Unionist can get into 
Stormont by mustering the merest handful of Protestant votes. 


Only a few of the far-reaching powers vested in the Civil Authority 
can be listed here:- r 
(a) By police proclamation publications may be banned, meetings and 
demonstrations forbidden and a state of curfew imposed. : 

(b) The police hold the right to enter and search premises without a 
warrant and to confiscate or destroy property. 

(c) Arrest and internment may be ordered on suspicion.. 

(ad) Habeas corpus is suspended and internees and their relatives may 
be prevented from seeing or communicating with one another. 

(e) One of the most sinister clauses relates to the right of the 
Civil Authority to withhold the right of inquest. 


A jailed or interned Republican is automatically disqualified from 
obtaining his family allowances under the Unemployment Insurance Acts 
on the grounds that he is not available for work. A former political 
prisoner or Republican suspect finds it extremely difficult to keep 
employment owing to the police practice of warning employers against 
them. An isolated incident may kindle with unexpected suddenness 
into a crisis during the course of which hundreds of suspects are 
rounded up and scores of families, deprived of a breadwinner, are 
menaced by the spectres of hunger and debt. This explains why the 
barometer of parliamentary contests registers such startling overnight 
charges. 


At the last Labour Party Conference it was resolved that the Party 
should take the initiative in inaugurating a Northern Ireland Council 
for Civil Liberties. This is a welcome development from the days of 
Midgley. The Trotskyist movemerrt has conducted a long campaign for 
the setting up of such a council to combat the injustices meted out 
under the Special Powers Acts. litants in the Labour Party, and the 
workers generally, must see to it that this decision is‘reaily — 
implemented by the building of a genuine Civil Liberties Council 
supported by and representative of every section of the labour move~ 
ment, Militants in the Bire labour movement must demand similar 
measures. 


By bringing into the clear light of day the full, unimpeachable facts 
on every case of arbitrary search, arrest and intimidation; by 
demanding full facilities for inquiry into every case of alleged 
police intimidation and brutality; by spreading information regarding 
the unsanitary overcrowded conditions under which political prisoners 
live; by exposing the farce of the pplice-influenced Internees! 
Appeals Tribunal; . and, in short, by making a public display of 
samples of the British 'democracy' being meted cut to hundreds of 
Ulster citizens, a Civil Liberties Council has a revolutionary role to 
perform, It can hasten the downfall of the regime. It can set on 
fire the conscience of the whole comminity, shaming and shocking even 
the Protestant petty bourgeoisie into protest. 


The fight for civil liberties is an integral and immensely important 
aspect of the class struggle. It is instructive, therefore, to 
perceive from this angle how low the Stalinist renegades have sunk in 
their clownish eagerness to act as sycophants to Tory Unionism. 
Stalinist policy, as is well known, is to give undivided attention to 
'democracy's' battle against Hitler. However, the tyranny endured by 
the Ulster minority is too near at hand and affects too large a number 
of workers to be passed over in silence. At their recent Congress, 
therefore, the Stalinists passed a resolution ‘demanding' an end to 
(religious) sectarian discrimination in the hiring of labour and 
‘insisting! on various other laudible changes in the direction of 
greater justice for the Catholic workers. However, this was a 
resolution for the record pgly. Civil liberties cannot be wrested 
from the vested interests without the maximum effort of a united 
proletariat, but complete and unconditional independence from the 
Orange capitalist state is the prereqiisite for proletarian unity. 
The Stalinists, however, are the most steadfast and unswerving 
supporters of the Orange Tory Cabinet. 


Actually, the Stalinist Party is completely opposed to the extension 
of civil liberties. Its recipe for ending discrimination against the 
Catholic workers clearly amounts to this: "Put the Protestant 
workers in the same boat: abolish civil liberties for them alsol" 
This can clearly be seen from the March 13th, 1943 issue of their 
paper 'Unity't. In the front page editorial, while whole-heartedly 
professing agreement on the need for special powers, they permitted 
themselves to indulge in a light criticism of the sectarian character 
of the Civil Authority (Special Powers) Acts, and - without forth- 
rightly demanding the abolition of these acts - suggested that the 
British Emergency Powers Act would be a 'fairer' weapon in the hands 
of the goverrment. This is equivalent to a demand to abolish hanging 
in favour of electrocution. 


The Communist Party of Ireland 

‘Protestant-Republican working class unity can be forged only on the 
anvil of the class war. National independence will be won either as a 
by=product of the Irish and British revolutionary struggles or not at 
all. Finally, only the victory of socialism on a world scale will end 
national oppression forever, The Trotstyist movement alone fights 
under the banner of international socialism and therefore, alone of all 
parties and tendencies represents the true national interests of the 
Irish people. It alone is implacable in its hostility alike to 
imperialism and to all forms of capitalist rule; and alone is the 
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enemy of every manifestation of bourgeois ideology within the ranks 
of the working class. On the other hand, the Commuist Party of 
Ireland ~ Irish, as it is Communist, in name only — confuses, 
disorients and increases the disunity of the working class. The 
Stalinist Party is never permitted to absolve itself from a sense of 
responsibility towards the capitalist system. This follows from its 
role as a satellite of the Kremlin bureaucracy. 


The Kremlin bureaucracy is fully aware that the social stability of 
the capitalist countries is a prerequisite for its own plunderous | 
role over the Soviet working masses. World revolution constitutes an 
even greater threat to its vested interests than world imperialism; 
for while it is possible to hope that the antagonisms dividing the 
great powers will always drive one of the camps of imperialist pred~ 
ators into seeking an understanding with the Kremlin, no hope whatever 
can be entertained of the revolutionaries making their peace with 
bureaucratic tyranny. A revolution in any one of the advanced 
countries would act as an inspiration and a signal to the Soviet 
masses to break assundetr the chains of Stalinism. Tims, under the 
totalitarian Stalinist regime, the Soviet Union is as deeply involved 
as any of the capitalist countries in the jugglery of power politics. 


It follows, therefore, that either the Stalin regime will be in the 
camp of British imperialism or working in collaboration with its . 
(Britain's) imperialist enemies; and that the Communist Party of 
freland will be committed either to supporting the British ruling 
class or to demagogically opposing them. However, opposition to 
British imperialism does not mean for the Stalinist Party support for 
an independent proletarian struggle for national and social freedom. 
It simply means that an alliance with the Orange dictatorship on the 
essentials of the Tory programme, is replaced by an attempted alliance 
with the bourgeois nationalist organisations on their programme. One 
form of ‘national united front’! takes the place of another. That is 
all. 


The social set-up in Northern Ireland undoubtedly offers the Stalinists 
admirable scope for the creation on paper of national fronts to suit 
all purposes. In reality of course either form of the so-called 
national front is of an equally fictitious nature. This is not to 
imply that the fiction is without its effects; but these are wholly 
on the side of sectarian disunity. What happens is this: each fresh 
turnabout of the Stalinists not only leaves the caste bigotry of the 
workers unchanged, but actually leads to a strengthening of the bonds 
of ideology uniting them to the bourgeois politicians belonging to 
their own particular side of the comunity. For instance, during the 
period of the Stalin-Hitler pact the Communist Party's flirtation 
with the nationalist organisations had the double consequence of 
sustaining the worst illusions of the Republican proletariat and, at 
the same time, hopelessly alienating the Protestant workers. Among 
the Protestants the Stalinist Party has registered formidable gains 
over the past two years. Membership has probably increased seven or 
eight-fold. These new recruits consist mainly of worker and petty~ 
bourgeois elements completely new to politics; drawn towards the 
‘left! out of admiration for the Red Army but, most of them, uneman-- 
cipated from the old jingoistic mentality. On the other hand the 
strike breaking role of the Stalinist Party has alienated most of the 
experienced industrial militants among the Protestants. 
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In Eire, following upon Hitler's invasion of the Soviet Union, the 
Communist Party, afraid to proclaim openly the new policy foisted 

upon it by the Kremlin - the ending of Eire neutrality - quietly 
dissolved itself into the Labour Party. Hitherto, despite its imposing 
record of treachery, Stalinism has always brazenly tried to justify 
itself in the eyes of the workers, In this single episode is contained 
the whole preceding twenty years of Stalinist degeneration; its 
political bankruptcy and its moral spinelessness. The greatness of 
Bolshevism consisted not merely in its capacity to withstand the 
material blows of reaction but even more, to swim against the current 
of popular feeling. Stalinism gives a few short gri.¢s and then 

sinks to the bottom. 


Nationalism and Socialism 


The fundamental tasks of nationalism awaiting the solution of the 
approaching revolution are; {1) the healing of the sectarian breach; 
(2) the winning of national independence from British imperialism; 

and (3) the ending of partition. These form an inseparable trinity. 
None are realisable as isolated aims in themselves, or possible of 
attainment except by means of the socialist revolution. Conversely, 
the socialist movement can turn its back on the problems of nationalism 
only at the price of prostration before capitalism; for a proletariat 
divided within itself cannot seize state power. National tasks and 
social tasks are thus inextricably woven together. 


The national question IS a social question and, moreover, one of the 
largest magnitude. Hitherto, the prevailing tendency among socialists 
has been to regard the intrusion of Orange and nationalist banners 
into the arena of the class struggle as a camplication of an exclu- 
sively detrimental nature to the labour movement; as a plague of 
ideologies, in fact. Most certainly this judgement holds true under 
all circumstances so far as Orangeism is concerned. On the other 
hand, the unsolved national qiestion - which is not at all a religious 
sectarian issue from the standpoint of the nationalist workers ~ is 
not necessarily a brake upon the class struggle but, under favourable 
circumstances, can act as a dynamo upon it, causing violent acceler- 
ations of tempo. 


Finally, the best Irish nationalists will always be Trotskyists; for 
Trotskyisnts conceptions of international solidarity and socialist 
cooperation alone correspond to the national needs of the Irish 
people. An isolated proletarian dictatorship, even assuming it were 
not militarily overthrown, could not in the long run prevent a resur~ 
gence of sectarian disunity; for ideology cannot take the place of 
bread indefinitely. With the prolongation of hunger and poverty the 
wheels of the revolution would begin to revolve backwards. It is 
only within a system of world socialist economy that the unity of the 
Irish people will become indestructible for all time. 
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THE IRISH WAR (1968-1983) 


M1968. GOct. Peaceful civii rights march of 2000 in Derry supported by 
Northern ireland Civil Rights Association (NICRA) is attacked by RUC in 
front of British media. Fighting breaks out throughout the city. 
Barricades in the Bogside raised for the first time. "People's 
Democracy" set up in Queens University, Belfast. 


™ i969. OJan. People's Democracy (PD) Belfast to Derry march begins. 
The march is harried by Loyalists, a harrassment that climaxes in the 
brutal ‘ambush’ at Burntollet Bridge that is ignored by RUC. Many 
injured, When these reach Derry, rioting breaks out and the RJC reserve 
force invade the Bogside and run amok. 

Feb. Northern Ireland election. Unionists split between 
O'Neillites and hardliners. Paisley only narrowly beaten by O'Neill. 
Civil rights activists like Hime and Currie split the Nationalist Party. 

OMar. Castlereagh power station blown up by Ulster Volunteer 
Force (UVF). IRA (virtually defunct) blamed by loyalists. 

OApr. Bernadette Devlin elected as Westminster MP for Mid-Ulster. - 
O'Neill forced to resign. Replaced by his cousin, Chichester-Clark, 

OJui. Orange parades. Rioting all over the North. 66 year-old 
Roman Catholic killed by RUC. ‘2 . 

OAug. "Apprentice Boys" march in Derry. Violent riots. Bogside 
Defence Asscciation builds barricades against another RUC invasion. 
Bogsiders. successfully fight off RUC who use CS gas and armoured cars. 
In the South, three cabinet ministers: Boland, Blaney and Haughey 
demand Irish army invade the North. A day later, the seige of Bogside 
contimes. Rioting in Belfast. Lynch says he cannot 'stand idly by' 
and calls for UN intervention and sets up army field hospitals on the 
border. The next day, Peacock, RIC Inspector General, cannot subdue 
(terrorise} the Bogside. He requests troop intervention. Callaghan 
(Home Secretary) complies. Two days later troops move into Belfast 
after barricades raised there. Rioting in Dublin demanding Irish 
troops be sent to NI. 

OGct. Hunt Report recommends disbandment of 'B Specials! and 
their replacement by UDR. This soon becomes as sectarian a force as 
the Bemen ~ 98% Protestant. Younj, an Englishman, becomes RUC Inspector 
General. Protestant riots erupt against the Hunt report. First RUC 
man killed ~ by 'Loyalists’. 

ObDec. IRA had been virtually invisible during August (except in 
Lower Falls). Recriminations at Sinn Fein Ard Feis, together with 
proposals that SF recognise Stormont and Dublin govt. SF and IRA amny 
council split. 


@1970.0 Jan. 'Provisionals' born out of the split. 
Apr. After some months of relative 'peacet the Brit army 
decisively shows itself as a defender of the status quo, ie the NI state. 


A loyalist march is allowed to skirt Ballymuizphy. Ricting breaks out. 
The army moves against the catholic (RC) inhabitants, “renching the 
area with CS gas. Army GOC, Freeland, threatens to shoot dead petrol 
bombers. : 

OJun. General elections. Tories to power. 

OJul. Criminal Justice (Temporary Provisions) Act rushed through 
Stormont. Troops seal off Falls and impose 36 hour curfew in arms 
search. Much destruction and resultant bitterness from inhabitants. 

A mere handful of guns are held in NI, almost all in Protestant hands, 

DAug. SDLP formed, 


1971. OFeb. First Brit soldier shot. Chichester-Clark declares, "NI 
is now at war with the IRA Provisionals", 

OMar. Chichester-Clark resigns, replaced by Feulkner. . 

OApr. Bombing campaign begins in earnest. 37 explosions in Apr. 

OJul. 2 young men shot dead in Derry, 3 days of massive 
rioting. Queues to join Provo and Official IRA. SOLP withdraw from 
Stormont. 91 explosions in July. : 

OAug. In terrment. 340 RCs and 2 Prots ( 1 a PD member, 1 P. 
Republican) interned. Much information' years out of date. Barricades 
go up. Rioting and gun battles all over NI. 2 streets burned down by 
loyalists. After 4 days: 22 dead, 19 of them civilians. Rent and 
rates strike in RC areas begins. "No-~Go" areas sealed off. 11 
internees used as guinea pigs for sensory deprivation torture techniques. 
8,000 workers strike for a day in Derry. 130 RC councillors resign. 
Whole RC population, even middle Class, alienated totally from NI state, 

OSep. All marches are now iliegal. 15,0CO attend first anti-~ 
internment march in Belfast. Paisley forms DUP. Northern Resistance 
Movt set up. Army strength now 14,000 ~ before interrment it had been 
2, 500. 

COixXmas Day. NRM march from Belfast to Long Kesh stopped by 
massive army force. New round of anti«internment marches Planned. 


1972, OJan. Peaceful march and raliy in Derry attended by 30,000. 
Minor riot. Paras invade Bogside and shoot dead 13, Others injured, 
one of whom dies later ~ Bloody Sunday. . 

OiFeb. Derry funerals. "Day of Mourning't in South. Brit Embassy 
burned to ground in Dublin. One-day strike in NI, 3 days strike in | 
Derry. 50,000. Bill Craig sets up ‘Vanguard! ~ a semi~fascist 
‘umbrella organisation' for loyalists. Official IRA set off bomb in - 
Aldershot barracks of paras. Army chaplain and six women cleaners 
killed. oo 

OMar. 40,000 loyalists attend fascistic rally in Belfast 
sponsored by Vanguard, UDA and LAW. Heath announces closing of 
Stormont "" for a year", Vanguard calls 1 day strike on Stormont's 
last day. Backed by UDA intimidation, it is successful. Huge loyalist 
rally at Stormont as it is closed, 

OMay. William Best, a Derry RC member of British army is 
kidnapped by Official IRA and shot. 200 ‘peace women! march on ' 
Official's HQ. Officials declare cease-fire. From now on their guns 
will only be turned towards republicans and socialists. ‘Peace Women! 
adopted by British media and Whitelaw. Apart from means (violence), 
wonen'ts demands are same as provos. 

Ojun. Ceasefire declared by Provos. ‘Special category status! 
conceded by Whitelaw after hunger strike by veteran republican internee 


‘Billy McKee. 


OJul. 6 Provo leaders flown to London for talks with Whitelaw. 
Ceasefire breaks down after army stops RC families moving into houses 
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allocated to them on the Lenadoon Estate. Rioting breaks out as Provos 
drawn into protecting RC families. On 2lst, 22 bombs set off in Belfast. 
2 soldiers and 9 civilians killed = Bloody Friday'. Provos claim RUC 
and army ignored warnings. Bloody Friday opens way for ‘Operation 
Motorman! - concerted reduction of no~go areas. Schools and sports 
grounds occupied by army. 

OAug. SDLP begin talks with Whitelaw administration. They had 
acted as intermidiaries between Whitelaw and Provos, and Provo talks 
open the way for the SDLP to fulfil their role as collabotators. 

O Sep. Darlington conference attended by Unionist Party, Alliance 
and SDLP. ; 

ONov. Sean MacStiofain, Provo Chief of Staff, arrested in South 
on charge of IRA membership. Goes on hunger and thirst strike. Big 
demos and strikes follow. MaeStiofain upset that 'the struggle! bas 
spread to the South. A priest persuades him to give up. Southern govt 
announces amendments to Offences against the State Act which will set 
up special courts. Suspects can be jailed for IRA membership on the 
words of a senior policeman. On night of vote, 2 bombs go off in Dublin 
killing 2. Amendments passed in atmosphere of anti-IRA hysteria. 

Throughout 1972 UDA and UVF carry out an assassination campaign 
against RCs (as do plain-clothed Brits in SAS or tMilitary Reaction 
Force'). In Feb 2 RCs shot leaving their factories. There follows 
strike calls of all RCs. Leads to internment of first loyalists. 
Vanguard/UDA4/LAW call 1 day strike. It is a failure. Ramshackle LAW 
collapses. It will be replaced by Ulster Workers! Council - a much 
tighter organisation of strategically placed workers in engineering 
plants, shipyards and especially power stations. South elections bring 
Fine Gael/LP govt to power. 


@ 1973. 0Mar. White Paper outlines *Sunningdale' proposals. 

OJun. Elections to Assembly. On Prot side a majority of anti- 
Faulkner Unionists elected. 

OOct. Power~sharing executive (7 Faulknerites, 6 SDLP. 1 Alliance) 
set up. Northern Ireland (Emergency Provisions) Act sets up 'Diplock 
Courtst which dispense with juries. 

ODec. United Ulster Unionist Coalition (Official UP, DUP and 
Craig's Vanguard Unionist Party) set up, pledged to bring Assembly 


down. 


m1974. DJan. Executive meets. SDLP calls off rent and rates strike. 

OFeb. Westminster election. UUUC take 11 out of 12 NI seats. 
Rees takes over in NI. 

OApr. Rees announces his intention of restoring ‘responsibility 
for law and order' to the RUC. In order to do this the RUC will be 
reorganised and greatly strengthened. UUUC conference, including UDA 
alongside Paisley, Powell etc plans bringing down Assembly and calls 
for a new Stromont. . 

OMay. ‘Constitutional stoppage’ ~ 'UWC Striket. UWC, paramilit- 
aries, backed by parties of the UUUC, force executive to resign. During 
stoppage, UVF plant 3 bombs in Dublin and Monaghan ~ killing 33. 

OJjul. White Paper published setting out plans for Constitutional 
Convention. 

OOct. Long Kesh burned down by inmates. Inmates violently 
attacked by screws. 

ONov. Birmingham bombs ~ 21 killed. 'Temporary' PTA introduced. 
After being strengthened in 1976 this is now renewed every six months. 
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‘Sober. irish Kepoclican Socialist Party (InsP) formed from 
wogruntied Officials disillusioned with rightward drift and peaceful 
orientation. Joined by nationalists of the Bernadette Devlin stamp. 
Ceasefire by Pxovos. ‘This breaks down in Jam and is renewed on a 
longer scale in Feb and breaks down gradzally thereaftec. 


2 1975. May. Convention electicns., UouUC wins 46 of 78 seats. Report 


inevitably comes up with a proposal fox a new Stormont. (Convention 
dissolved March '76). 

OSep. Craig becuves « 'moderxate! -. advocates coalition with 
SDLP. VUP splits with majority taking VJP's place in UUUC as United 
Ulster Unionist Movt (later Party) under Frnest Baird. 

Dec. Last internees released. Ik@ splits. 
i976. tMar. From sow on no new internees ~ those guilty of ‘Scheduled! 
offences will be tried in Diplock Courts. 

OJul. RUC reorganised to have 'primacy':~ 1. Army to remain 
imain security buttress'. 2. Eiaphasis on intelligence gathering: in 
collaberation with army. 3. Restructuring of RUC as a paramilitary 
force, boa ; 7 
OAug. Unooned Prove volunteer Danny Lennon shot at wheel of 
car, which crashes, killing 3 McGuire children. Beginning of 'Peace 
Moveaent!' (FM). 

OSep. 12 year old Brian Stewart iilled by plastic bullet. PM 
leaders attacked by local women when they attend a protest meeting of 
wumen. Provos save then. in press conzerence they thank Provos and 
condemn army viclence. Next day, reaction of Prcts force them to 
withdraw statenent. PM will take a fev more months to die, but has 
already encountered its fatal contradiction, Mascn takes over from 
Rews, and takes over the policy of 'Ulsterisation'. - ants 





41977, ‘IMax. Second loyalist 'strike'. Desands greater repression and 


ties Storment. Fails (or is seen to fail)jbecause of Paialey's failure 
to enlist si. ppert of Ballylumtcrd puwer workers, who Mason buys off 


_aith promises of muxe repression of nationalists, increased numbers 


of RUC and UDP. (Thus conceding half the strike demands). 

Geen. Genezal 2lectior in South. FF win sweeping victory. 
Loceh elections in hI shew suppor’: for DUP still growing despite 
strike setback, os 

HOct. Seams Costeile snot (oy Officials ? British ? Irish 
Scecial Branch ?) SLP formed. ; 

ODec. Throughout the year. the IRé xeorganise in face of Brit 
successes into a mich tighter celi-ty-e organisation. Mason interprets 
their, lack of activity as signs of their death, proclaims them 
finished. At end of year 'new! prevos begin major fire-bomb offensive. 


1978. OFeb, Firehowsiag contirues until warning systen breaks down 
ara 12 civilians are kilied at Le Mon Hote] near Belfast. bee 
'Conveyer Belt! justice becciues institutionalised. Throughout 
nost ci 1977 and into the future interment. ¥s replaced by a system 
that i. beats a tconfession' out of a suspect (or presents in court 
an unsigned confession). 2. convicts suspects in no=jury: Diplock 
courts. Evidence of torture, which is necessary to this process, 
meunts.especially against Castlereagh police station. ae 
tigun. An amiesty International report finds evidence of ‘torture. 
ang. First of a series of Daily Mirrot editorials advocating 
withdrawal. Tnis shows that. a sectien of the ruling class is ready to 
contemplate an siternative ruling class'selution' to direct rule. 
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ONov. In order to stay in power as a minority govt LP (in 
person of | Foot) negotiates deal with OUP, promising, 5 new seats for 
NI. 


@1979. Mar. Bennett Report confirms allegations of torture in 
Castlereagh and recommends some cosmetic reforms. 

OApr. Airey Neave blown up by INLA at House of Commons « INLA 
have arrived on the public stage. 

OMay. IWG purged from SLP. Westminster elections.: Atkins gets 
NI job in new Tory govt. Ciairon Nugent, first prisoner to be 
released who has been on the blanket. Secret army intelligence 
decument released by Provos, shows army does not regard Provos as mere 
‘terrorists’ and that there cannot be a purely military solution. 

OjJun. Fair Employment Agency report shows that RCs are 2s times 
as likely - to be unemployed as Prots, also that most of the profess~ 
ional or skilled jobs are held by Prots, and that most unskilled 
poorly: paid workers are RCs. 

OAug. In one day Provos blow up Mountbatten (while on holiday 
in the South), and 18 British soldiers, at Warren Point. Papal visit 
is used to attack the Provos and any anti-imperialist struggle. 

OOct. .National Smash H-Block Committee set up, largely under 
political . control of Provos. 

QNov. Gerry Fitt (MP for West Belfast) leaves SDLP and is 
canonised by British media. 

Dec. Haughey becomes Taoiseach (Prime Minister) in 26 Counties. 


@ 1980. Unemployment rockets in NI as a result of Thatcherite policies. 
Wages in South shown to be amongst the lowest in Europe. 
Oct. 7 Republicans go on hunger strike for '5 Demands' over 
prison conditions, Massive campaign of marches, strikes etc in 
North and South. 
O Dec. Hunger strike called off as a result of vague promises, 
falling short even of 5 demands. Support campaign collapses. 


@1981.0Mar. Brit govt reneges even on those promises it has given. 
On 5th anniversary of the withdrawal of political status, Bobby Sands 
begins his hunger strike, to be followed by others at staggered 
intervals. At the outset, Sands declares that they are out for 
political status, but support campaign tones this down to the 'Five 
Demands'. Sitting MP Maguire dies. Sands wins Fermanagh & South 
Tyrone election. 

OMay. Don Concannon chooses International Workers' Day to make 
his first visit to NI as Opposition speaker on NI to the bedside of the 
dying Bobby Sands, to assure him that the British LP fully supports 
the Tories! intransigence. Sands dies on 5th. 70,000+ attend funeral 
(ie over 10% of non-unionist population of NI, even allowing for 
thousands attending from the South). Strikes in North and South. 
Francis Hughes, legendary Provo guerilla fighter, dies. Another 
massive funeral. Local govt elections in North show defeat of Fitt, 
who had condemned the hunger strike. H-Block candidates take 51,000 
first preference votes. 

OJun. Gen election in South. Anti~ H-Block candidates poll 
highly, taking two seats. Coalition takes over from FF. 

OJul. Paisley launches '3rd Forcet. 

Deaths continue. 

O Aug. Kieran Docherty TD dies. Owen Carron elected after Brits 
change law to ban prisoners standing in elections. 

OiSep. Prior takes over. 
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NOct. Hunger strike collapses after 10 deaths. Church complicit 
in getting hunger strikers! relatives to revive hunger strikers when ~ 
they go into coma. 

ONov. Anglo-Irish Council set up. Provos shoot Roy Bradford, 
QUP MP for South Belfast. 


@1982. OJan. Prior announces his plan for ‘rolling devolution'. It is 
condemned | by all in North and South. 

OFeb, Election in South. FF back with minority govt. 

[May. Unemployment in NI now 112,000 - ie 20%. It continues to 
rise. 

OJun. .De Lorean closes. 1,500 redundancies. 

Ojul. It is revealed that the 1981 census showed that between 
'71 and '81, 10% of NI population emigrated. 

Aug. SLP disbands. 

OOct. 20th Assembly elections in NI show over 10% support for 
Provo SF, F, third of nationalist population. SF and SDLP boycott 
Assembly when it meets. 

ONov. Election in South. FF defeated. FF loses 6 seats (to 75). 
FG get record 70. j 

Opec. Prior addresses new Assembly. This is the first time since 
partition that a British govt minister has addressed the unionists in 
their home 'parliament'. He announces an increase in the RUC by 500 
to 8,000. On 7th Dec INLA blow up a pub in Ballykelly, County Derry, 

a drinking haunt of the Cheshire Regiment. 11 soldiers and 6 civilians 
killed. This brings the total war deaths in the province to 30 since 
the Assembly elections. Conference of ILP, under leadership of Dick 
Spring agrees to place ILP's 16 MPs in coalition government with HG. 
Fitzgerald has working majority. First chance since recession for 
major austerity offensive against working class to work. . 
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APPENDIX 


(These two Editorials from Socialist Worker in 1972 show the change in the 
SWP's attitude to the Irish struggle when British “public opinion” took a 
chauvinist turn. The first deals with the events on Bloody Sunday, and voices 
the SWP’s defence of the IRA. The second, a2 mere three weeks later, followed 
the Aldershot bombings. We leave our readers to draw the conclusions.) 


"Vi olence in Ireland: Heath is _to blame" (12/2/72) 


There is more humbug and hypocrisy talked about violence than about almost 
any other subject. Day in and day. out we get condemnations of violence from 
Tories, Labourites and assorted establishment men. The violence that chiefly 


. concerns them at the moment is political violence, the use of force for political 


ends and especially its use by both wings of the IRA in Ireland. 


What is the attitude of socialists to the use of violence? It is, quite simply, that 
it depends on the ends which the violence is intended to further and the circum- 
stances in which it is used. Does our attitude differ from that of the ruling 
class? It differs in this: We tell the truth and they tell lies about this as aoe 
other matters. 


In every class society the rulers depend on three means to maintain their rule. 
They are deception (usually politely called education and persuasion), : intimid- 
ation (the threat of violence against those who are not persuaded) and actual 
violence against those who are not intimidated.. For the last two purposes they 
maintain police forces, armies and other 'armed bodies of men'. 


As the socialist theoretician Frederick Engels long ago pointed out, the core of 
any state consists of these ‘bodies of armed men at the service of the ruling - 
class'. A modern conservative theorist put the same idea in more diplomatic 
language when he defined a state as 'an entity which has a monopuiy of the 

legal use of violence in a defined territory’. What is legal is what other institut- 
ions of the ruling class - parliaments, judges etc - declare to be legal. Broadly .- 
speaking, ‘legal violence’ is violence in the interests of the ruling class and ~ ~ 
‘illegal violence’ is violence against the interests of the sue ay # 


It is obvious then that Heath, Faulkner and their siccosd inside wad out side the: 
labour movement are no more opposed to the 'use of violence for political ends’ 
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than were Adolf Hitler or Gengis Khan. They have supported and directed wars - 
that is, 'politics-continued by violent methods' -~ all over the world. They praise 
(and control) the British Army, which, like every other army, is an organisation 
designed solely for the use of violence on a large scale. Heath condemning 
violence is like Satan rebuking sin. 


Political considerations 


Today in Northern Ireland British imperialism is employing massive violence 
against the nationalist section of the population in order to maintain its last direct 
foothold in the country. The two wings of the IRA are also employing violence - 
although on an incomparably smaller scale - in order to defeat British imperialism. 


Our attitude, like that of the ruling class, is determined by political considerations. 
We oppose British imperialism because it is against the interests of the working 
class here and everywhere. We support the right of the Irish people to national — 
independence and unity because 'no people that oppresses another can itself 

be free', because national oppression is a barrier to the development of class 
consciousness among British and Irish workers alike. 


We defend the right of the Irish people to use whatsoever means, violent or other- 
wise, that seem expedient to them in order to achieve national independence and 
unity. We defend the right of the IRA or anyone else to reply to imperialist vio- 
lence with their own violence. The original violence was the conquest and exploi- 
tation of Ireland by British imperialism. 


At the same time we do not support the political ideas of either wing of the IRA. 
We reject both the utopian 'national socialism' of the Provisionals and the ‘first 
the national struggle, then the social struggle' ideology of the Officials. We 
believe that the national liberation of Ireland and the social liberation of the 
Irish workers and small farmers are part and parcel of the same struggle, The 
one cannot be achieved without the other. 


The stranglehold of British imperialism in Ireland will be broken when, and 

only when, a 32 county workers' republic is established. This in turn can be 
achieved only when a revolutionary socialist movement gains decisive influence in 
the Irish working class. 


Meanwhile our duty is clear: Unconditional but critical support for the struggle 

of all those, including both IRAs, fighting imperialism in Ireland. By 
unconditional, we mean support regardless of our criticism of the leadership and 
tactics. By critical we mean opposing the sowing of illusions that the struggle can 
finally be won except by the victory of the working class fighting on a programme 
of social as well as national liberation. 


"No substitute for mass action 4/3/72 


The millionaire press campaign against 'violence' is hotting up. The Aldershot 
explosion is grist to their mill and Heath's calculated smear on television, asso~ 
ciating the miners' strike with 'violence or the threat of violence’, shows 

clearly enough the aims of the operation. 


Part of the government's plan to revenge its defeat by the miners- by smashing 
another section of workers in a major strike - is the launching of a campaign of 
hysteria and abuse to creat the 'right' atmosphere. Ban the IRA in Britain and 
stop 'illegal' (that is, effective) picketing: the two go hand in hand. Heath 

badly needs to create an atmosphere of uncritical support for his vicious and 
reactionary administration. ‘If the government is defeated', the man had the 
impudence to claim, 'then the country is defeated’. 


He hopes to create a witch'hunting atmosphere in which all real opponents can 

be isolated and dealt with by victimisation and police action. He will not succeed. 
Far too many people are suffering from unemployment, welfare cuts and means 
testing to fall for the absurd claim that ‘the government is just a group of people 
elected to do what the majority of us want’. All the same, many workers who 
have few illusion in Heath's big business government are vulnerable to propa- 
ganda about 'violence' and 'terrorism' and so it is necessary to restate the 
socialist position. 


Governments, ali governments, rely on violence, in the last resort, to main~ 
tain the power of the ruling classes they represent. That is why they spend 
millions on armies, navies and air forces - instruments of organised violence 
ona large scale. These forces exist as much to deal with threats to the rulers 
from within - ‘internal security' - as from without - the threat of other ruling 
classes. 


Anybody who denies this patent fact is a fool ora liar. Any government spokes- 
man who denounces violence is a hypocrite. Any socialist who renounces the 
use of violence in all circumstances is like a man who goes into a boxing ring 
with his hands tied behind his back. 


What socialists in the marxist tradition do reject is the illusion that by blowing 
up a Tsar or President or Prime Minister, society can be changed. All that 

can in fact be changed by these means is the name of the man who holds the 
office. A real change in society - a social revolution - can be achieved only when 
the mass of the people 'refuse to go on in the old way', ag Lenin put it. 


The crux of the marxist case against individual terrorism - the bomb and the 
revolver as a substitute for politics - is that it does not help but actually 
hinders the growth of a mass revolutionary organisation that alone can really 
challenge the social system. That case, developed against the anarchists in 
Western Europe in the last century and, later, by the Russian marxists against 
the Narodniks, has been verified time and agair by historical experience. No 
amount of herorism and self-sacrifice by terrorists - and these qualities were 
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displayed in abundance by Russian Narodniks and Spanish anarchists ~ can act 
as a substitute for mass working-class action. 


The violence used by both wings of the IRA is not, for the most part, terrorism 
in the proper sense of that term. It is legitimate self defence by the Catholic 
community in the Six Counties against the terrorism of the police and military 
forces of the state. The extension of that self defence into assassination of 
individual politicians and the bombing of buildings cannot be supported by 
socialists. 
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This is not amoral question. We would not shed a tear at the death of that 
violent reactionary Mr Taylor and we have nothing but contempt for those 
disgusting scoundrels who raise a hullabaloo about the unfortunate deaths of 
civilians at Aldershot and at the same time support the indiscriminate slaughter 
of vastly greater numbers of civilians in Vietnam every day. . 


It is a political question. Indiscriminate terrorism hinders the growth of the 
mass movement. It is therefore the duty of every socialist to oppose it, 
irrespective of questions of popularity or unpopularity in Ireland, Britain or — 
anywhere else. - 





